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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

*240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH»CACO  I  L  LINO  I- S 
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Squeezing  More  Profit 
from  Your  Investment  in  Seed 


Plan  now  for  maximum  yield  from  your  1939 
seed.  Plan  to  give  your  farmer-grower  the  seed 
whose  qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for  a 
generation  .  .  .  Woodruff  ...  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  .  .  .  with  every  facility  for  growing  under 
the  most  suitable  climatic  conditions  .  .  .  with 
the  experience  that  is  your  assurance  of  pains¬ 
taking  supervision  and  inspection.  Arrange  for 
your  future  Growing  Contracts  today.  Get  in 
touch  with  .  .  . 


F.H.WOODRUFF 


AND 

SONS 


Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Cal./  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Atlanta,  Ga./ 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellrose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 


PRODUCTION  UNITS  OF  COMPLEMENTARY 
CAPACITY  AND  ABSOLUTE  DEPENDABILITY  MAKE 


QxjmpleJbeJbi^  Efp^lent  ThaducUori  £uiel 

^  It  is  true  that  one  good  horse  and  one  mediocre  horse  are  worth  jg  ^  that  shows  completely  satisfactory  performance.  It  takes 
more  than  two  mediocre  horses,  but  it  mkes  ti^o  good  horses  to  make  a  hjgh  individual  capacity  and  dependability  to 

first  class  team,  rbe  same  principle  bolds  good  in  a  canning  plant  pro« 

duction  line.  One  good  production  unit  makes  a  line  more  valuable,  synchronize  into  a  production  line  that  performs  with  a  smooth  clock- 

but  a  line  composed  entirely  of  the  most  desirable  production  units  like  precision. 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 


makes  nroduction  lines  of  highest  efficiency  and  great  capacity.  Indi¬ 
ana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Kook-More  Koils  represent  pulp  produc¬ 
tion  units  that  work  together  at  high  speed  .  .  .  that  serve  without 
complications  that  slow  production  .  .  .  that  combine  to  give  the 
finest  quality  of  product  that  can  be  produced. 
The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank,  Indiana 
Juice  Extractor  and  Langsenkamp  Juice  Heat- 
■  ing  Units  are  equally  de- 

1  sirable  for  making  juice. 


Many  other  Langsenkamp  units  such  as  grad¬ 
ing  tables,  fillers,  circulating  reheater,  kettles, 
etc.,  are  available  to  round  out  production 
lines. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  reduces  production 
costs  by  increasing  production  capacity,  elimi¬ 
nating  waste  of  product  and  reducing  the  direct 
manufacturing  costs  of  labor  and  power. 


Write  or  wire  your  requirements.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  new  Langsenkamp 
catalog  of  88  pages,  illustrating  and  describing 
the  complete  Langsenkamp  Line  write  for  it 
today. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Padfie  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


the  careful  training  and  steady  growth  of  give  you  able  and  intelligent  assistance  on 


Continental's  wide  flung  Service  Organize-  the  spot,  or  know  where  to  direct  your  prob- 


tion.  An  organization  composed  of  men  lem  for  quick  solution. 


schooled  in  the  exacting  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  broadened  by  long  experience  to 
render  the  highest  type  of  service  and  co¬ 
operation. 

True,  these  men  are  specialists  in  mechanics, 
bacteriology  and  research,  but  their  margin 
of  knowledge  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  They  know  your  busi- 


Consider  then,  if  you  will,  the  true  merit  of 
this  service  in  the  successful  operation  of 
your  business.  And  remember,  too,  that  be¬ 
hind  the  men  and  the  service  is  a  company 
whose  every  resource  is  devoted  unre¬ 
servedly  to  your  interests. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT— Says  the  pros- 
pectus  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  to  be  held  at 
Asilomar,  Pacific  Grove,  California,  June  27  to  30, 
1938: 

“Farmers’  incomes  are  determined  by  the 
margin  between  selling  price  and  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  commodities.  Selling  prices  cannot 
be  increased  without  lowering  the  real  wages  and 
decreasing  the  buying  power  of  millions  of 
laborers,  employed  or  unemployed.  But  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  commodities  can 
be  accomplished  without  harming  any  class  of 
people.  To  the  extent  that  it  increases  the 
farmers’  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  it 
improves  their  lot  and  increases  their  buying 
power.  To  the  extent  that  it  lowers  food  and 
clothing  costs  it  raises  real  wages.  To  the  extent 
that  it  increases  purchasing  power  it  improves 
trade  and  employment  opportunities.” 

DANGER  SIGNALS — The  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  compelling  the  Remington-Rand  Com¬ 
pany  to  reinstate  4,000  striker  employes  and  to  pay 
them  back  salaries  for  nearly  a  year,  ought  to  give 
every  canner,  and  other  working  force  in  the  industry, 
serious  thought.  The  Cannery  Unions  have  signed  up 
many  canners,  and  during  the  coming  season,  without 
doubt,  more  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  join — “forced” 
would  be  a  better  word.  Upon  smallest  pretexts  strikes 
may  be  called,  the  force  walked  out,  confident  in  the 
belief  that  the  Labor  Board  will  uphold  their  conten¬ 
tion,  and  if  so,  that  back  wages  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  employing  canner  or  other.  It  may  be  drastic 
to  picture  the  strikers  sitting  on  the  fence,  opposite 
the  cannery,  preferring  to  loaf  rather  than  to  work, 
when  they  can  be  paid  for  loafing,  but  it  is  there. 

Doubtless  the  Court  figured  “the  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  law  is  to  enforce  it”,  and  all  employers,  and  the 
majority  of  labor,  now  realize  that  this  labor  law  is  a 
very  bad  one,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  But  what 
chance  is  there  in  this  Congress  with  the  Fall  elections, 
which  may  reseat  present  holders  or  place  new  men  in 
their  jobs?  This  labor  condition  will  be  with  us  at 
least  during  the  1938  canning  season.  You  will  have 
to  be  very  careful,  to  say  the  least. 

Here  is  the  way  Wisconsin  intends  to  handle  it: 

“The  first  things  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  strike  of  a 
serious  nature  are: 

1.  Immediately  notify  your  sheriff  and  county  board 
chairman,  and  if  within  a  city,  also  notify  your  mayor,  by 
telephone  and  send  the  following  notice  by  registered  mail: 


“You  are  hereby  notified  in  accordance  with  Section 
66.07  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  that  we  require  special 
protection  against  injury  to  person  and  property  aris¬ 
ing  from  riot  and  mob  violence  threatened  and 
attempted  in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute  at  our 

plant  (or  stations)  located  at . ,  and 

will  look  to  the  county  (or  city)  for  all  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  such  riot  or  mob  violence.” 

You  may  add  more  details  and  circumstances  to  the  notice 
if  necessary  to  disclose  the  full  situation.  You  cannot  hold 
the  county  or  city  liable  for  mob  damage  unless  such  notice 
is  given  immediately. 

2.  Notify  your  fire  insurance  carrier  that  you  are  unable 
to  maintain  usual  fire  protection  if  the  strike  interferes 
with  your  water  supply  or  prevents  taking  of  usual 
precautions.” 

The  House  has  passed  the  new  Pure  Food  bill — about 
as  most  manufacturers  wanted  it,  but  in  the  minds  of 
many,  not  any  improvement  over  the  old  law.  In  fact, 
there  are  those  who  consider  it  “the  ham-stringing”  of 
the  old  law.  When  it  is  considered  that  those  who  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  were  asked  “how  will  you 
have  it?”,  that  result  is  not  surprising.  What  the 
Senate  will  do  with  it  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  passed  by  the  present  session.  The 
present  pure  food  law  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  way 
in  which  it  afforded,  or  made  possible,  fair  competitive 
operations.  If  that  has  been  lost  or  hindered,  (as 
through  interminable  court  actions)  this  industry,  we 
believe,  will  regret  it. 

READ  THE  SIGNS  —  Nature  almost  invariably 
gives  her  children  signs  which,  if  properly  read,  would 
serve  as  warnings  against  impending  trouble ;  but  men 
pay  no  attention,  or  at  least  not  enough. 

In  the  (Baltimore)  Evening  Sun  of  May  30th,  there 
appeared  this  report  of  the  unusual  behavior  of  weather 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  showing  the  loss  of  food 
crops  and  hinting  the  possibility  of  disaster,  though  no 
hint  is  made  of  that  feature.  But  can  any  nation  have 
its  food  crops  killed  by  frosts  or  other  events  and  not 
suffer?  Believing  you  will  read  this  with  interest,  and 
that  possibly  it  may  make  you  think,  we  reproduce  it 
in  full  herewith : 

“ABNORMAL  WEATHER  ON  TWO  CONTINENTS 
(By  Our  Agricultural  Correspondent) 

Europe  has  had  such  weather  this  spring  as  it  has  not  seen 
for  many  a  decade.  All  the  meteorologists  of  that  stormy 
Continent  are  holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  as  they  survey 
the  records  of  the  past  four  months ;  and  the  peasants,  of  course, 
are  demanding  relief.  In  general,  the  characteristics  of  this 
European  weather  have  been  a  long  spell  of  prematurely  warm, 
dry  weather,  starting  fairly  early  in  February  and  continuing 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  well  into  May,  followed  by  a 
period  of  abnormal  cold  which  in  some  parts  was  accompanied 
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by  rainfall  and  in  other  parts  was  accompanied  by  a  continuance 
of  the  drought. 

In  England,  the  period  of  warmth  and  drought  was  like 
nothing  which  had  been  known  since  1789.  Spring  growth 
began  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  with  the  result  that 
many  fruit  trees  were  in  blossom  by  early  March  and  all  vege¬ 
tation  was  dangerously  far  advanced.  In  London,  tulips  were 
selling  for  8  cents  a  dozen  at  a  time  when  normally  the  shoots 
would  be  just  breaking  the  ground.  It  was  wonderful  while  it 
lasted,  but  it  boded  ill.  There  were  well  over  a  hundred  con¬ 
secutive  days  with  no  rain  at  all — this  in  a  land  which  is  the 
proverbial  home  of  rain  and  fog. 

This  exceptional  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end  only  recently 
with  a  period  of  late  frosts — frosts  so  heavy  that  in  entire 
districts  all  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  wiped  out. 

In  France,  the  results  of  this  same  sort  of  weather  have  been 
even  more  ruinous.  The  vineyards  in  particular  have  suffered, 
for  a  fantastically  balmy  February  and  March  brought  out  the 
vine  blossoms  many  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  when  presently 
an  icy  drought  struck  the  vineyards,  vine  blossoms  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  yield  a  normal  crop  of  150,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  blackened  and  withered  on  their  stems.  This  means  that 
no  matter  how  successful  the  rest  of  the  season  may  be,  there 
will  be  virtually  no  1938  vintage.  Still,  the  excellent  and  now 
mature  vintages  of  1933,  1934  and  1935,  plus  that  of  1937, 
will  help  to  tide  over  the  French  and  to  keep  their  thirst  from 
becoming  really  acute. 

The  French,  however,  are  accustomed  to  expect  only  two  good 
vintages  out  of  three,  so  that  the  vast  wine-growing  industry, 
which  employs  no  less  than  7,000,000  French  men  and  women, 
is  used  to  such  tragedies  as  this.  The  specialized  French  trade 
press  screams  of  a  new  crise  viticole;  yet  it  may  turn  out  that 
nature  has  helped  the  French  to  avoid  dangerous  overproduction 
and  a  consequent  depression  of  prices  for  fine  wines. 

However,  the  weather  has  seriously  affected  most  other 
branches  of  French  farming,  also.  Genet,  though  an  urbanite, 
and  hence  not  to  be  trusted  implicity,  writes  in  the  New  Yorker 
that  there  won’t  be  any  Bar-le-Duc  jelly  this  year,  because  the 
currant  crop  has  been  ruined.  The  French  bees,  further,  are 
flying  about  distractedly  trying  to  find  blossoms  from  which  to 
make  the  inimitable  French  honey.  The  wheat  crop,  though, 
of  course,  immune  to  frost,  has  been  injured  by  the  drought. 
The  French  may  have  to  look  abroad  for  enough  wheat  to  care 
for  their  domestic  needs.  Indeed,  they  have  already  authorized 
special  additional  import  quotas — a  fact  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  its  full  significance  in  the  American  grain  markets.  The 
cultivation  of  those  garden  specialties  for  which  the  French  are 
particularly  famous  has  likewise  been  wrecked  for  the  year  by 
the  freakish  weather. 

In  Switzerland  the  drought  was  so  severe  that  certain  districts 
normally  well  watered  found  their  springs  entirely  exhausted  by 
the  middle  of  April.  Even  the  glaciers  suffered  a  setback.  There 
were  villages  which  had  to  have  their  water  requirements  satis¬ 
fied  by  tank  trucks  coming  daily  from  Lake  Neuchatel  and  Lake 
Geneva.  The  drought  lasted  seventy  days  without  a  break.  The 
last  previous  spring  drought  was  in  1891,  and  that  lasted  only 
forty-nine  days. 

In  Italy  conditions  were  similar.  The  wine  crop  has  not  been 
so  seriously  affected  by  the  combination  of  drought  and  cold  as 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  But  the  prospective  wheat 
crop  has  nevertheless  been  cut  way  down.  What  this  means  to 
a  spaghetti  country  groping  toward  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency 
may  be  imagined  without  too  much  difficulty. 

Oddly  enough,  this  erratic  European  weather  has  coincided 
with  similar  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  Baltimore, 
the  coming  of  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  forth  a 
good  many  ohs  and  ahs.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  similarly 
abnormal  conditions  prevailed.  And,  as  in  Europe,  the  early 
warm  dry  weather  w^  succeeded  by  unusual  cold,  in  some  parts 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains  and  in  others  by  drought.  Parts 
of  the  Great  Plains  area  which  for  years  have  been  concerned 
with  their  receding  ground  level  of  water  are  now  beginning  to 
worry  for  lack  of  a  dry  spell,  so  unusually  abundant  have  the 
late  rains  been.  New  England  had  snow  two  weeks  ago. 
Western  Maryland  was  visited  by  late  May  frosts,  which  injured 
some  of  the  fruit  crop,  though  fortunately  not  seriously.  There 


was  a  killing  frost  in  parts  of  the  fruit-growing  region  of  central 
New  York  only  last  Thursday. 

How  to  account  for  these  phenomena?  Clearly,  they  are  not 
local.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  ‘they  affected  at  least  half  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
(detailed  weather  reports  for  the  Orient  and  for  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  do  not  happen  to  be  at  hand).  There  have  been 
vague  references  to  sun  spots.  But  no  one,  least  of  all  the 
Weather  Bureau,  has  had  anything  in  the  way  of  a  plausible 
explanation  to  offer.  The  weather,  for  all  its  intimate  daily 
impact  on  the  whole  world’s  population,  is  still  in  its  broader 
aspects  a  terra  incognita  of  science.” 

And  there  merely  needs  be  added  that  Florida  has 
just  come  through  70  days  of  drought,  during  which 
over  ten  million  dollars  damage  to  citrus  fruits  was 
caused,  and  the  State  subjected  to  forest  fires  from 
end  to  end.  This  condition  was  relieved  the  week  of 
May  23rd,  but  whether  in  full  or  only  partially  relieved 
remains  to  be  seen. 

All  of  this  is  important  to  the  canners,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  food  products  of  all  kinds,  pickles,  preservers, 
etc.,  because  the  world  is  now  so  small  that  one-half 
of  it  cannot  lose  its  foods  without  the  other  half  being 
called  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  will  this  weather  phenomenon  be 
repeated  with  us,  among  canning  crops,  later  in  the 
summer?  On  the  whole,  and  generally  speaking,  we 
have  had  three  years  of  good  crop  yields,  are  we  due 
for  a  reaction?  Usually  a  period  of  five  years  averages 
crop  yields,  and  it  well  might  be  the  fourth  year  and 
not  necessarily  the  fifth  year.  This  is  the  fourth  year. 

• 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  HISTORY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

Light  on  the  operations  and  background  of  Jewel  Tea  Co. 

is  shed  in  a  current  souvenir  booklet  being  distributed  by 
that  company,  detailing  the  growth  of  its  operations  since  1899. 

Briefly,  the  booklet  discloses  that  the  company  is  now  dis¬ 
tributing  its  products  in  42  states,  with  3,664  people  handling 
the  company’s  business.  The  company  “team”,  the  booklet  adds, 
“is  proud  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  ten  years  it  has 
annually  added  to  its  staff.  In  1937  Jewel  provided  jobs  for 
1,311  more  people  than  it  did  at  the  height  of  prosperity  in  1929.” 

The  company’s  sales  have  shown  steady  increases.  From  an 
annual  volume  of  $12,892,507  in  1916,  the  year  in  which  the 
company  was  incorporated,  sales  volume  has  gained  until  a  high 
point  of  $23,277,441  was  attained  last  year.  In  1928,  twelve 
years  after  the  company  was  incorporated,  common  shareholders 
received  their  first  dividend  on  their  investment,  and  they  have 
received  forty  successive  quarterly  dividends  since  that  date,  in 
addition  to  eleven  extra  dividends  during  that  period. 

In  1932,  the  company,  in  addition  to  its  regular  distributing 
system,  entered  the  retail  grocery  field  in  the  Chicago  area,  and 
there  are  now  109  Jewel  Food  Stores  serving  that  territory. 
Chicago’s  fastest  growing  group  of  food  stores,  the  Jewel  chain, 
has  specialized  in  extensive  food  assortments. 

The  parent  company  now  operates  86  branches,  has  1,550 
routes,  operates  two  manufacturing  plants  and  one  importing 
office.  Its  main  plant  at  Barrington,  Illinois,  is  probably  the 
most  beautifully  situated  food  plant  in  the  world,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  model  home  community,  housing  the  company’s 
headquarters  personnel. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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Research  Laboratories 
Bacteriological  Work 

The  bacteriological  work  of  the  Research  Laboratory  in¬ 
cludes  laboratory  and  field  projects,  and  thus  far  in  1938  the 
laboratory  program  has  centered  principally  on  a  new  method 
for  determining  the  heat  resistance  of  highly  resistant  bacterial 
spores.  The  new  procedure  promises  to  be  of  particular  value 
in  the  conduct  of  processing  studies. 

The  new  field  laboratory  truck  has  been  equipped  and  is  now 
in  use  in  connection  with  studies  on  asparagus.  Within  the  near 
future  the  labox’atory  will  go  to  the  Middle  West  for  survey 
work  on  peas  and  corn.  Subsequently,  it  is  planned  to  do  special 
work  on  tomato  juice  in  the  Northeast  section.  Activity  will 
end  with  the  corn  pack  in  Mainie,  where  work  will  be  done  on 
chlorination  of  cooling  water. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Laboratory  has  supplied 
expert  testimony  in  connection  with  ten  trials  of  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  cases. 

Research  with  the  Tenderometer 
The  Laboratory  has  been  asked  to  continue  the  research  with 
the  tenderometer  begun  by  Dr.  William  McK.  Martin  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American  Can  Company.  A  series  of 
experiments  has  been  outlined  that  will  continue  through  the 
entire  pea  season  from  the  earliest  in  the  Southern  States  to  the 
latest  in  the  Northern  States. 

Work  for  the  Labeling  Committees 

The  Laboratory  has  been  asked  by  the  Pea  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  to  conduct  experiments  to  show  the  relation  of  tender¬ 
ometer  readings  on  raw  peas  to  the  canning  quality  of  the  peas 
and  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  tests.  As  many  pea  canning 
varieties  and  methods  of  canning  will  be  covered  as  time  will 
permit. 

The  Corn  Labeling  Committee  has  asked  the  Laboratory  to 
continue  maturity  studies  on  whole  grain  brine  pack  and  vacuum 
pack  corn,  and  to  carry  on  studies  with  reference  to  the  factory 
control  of  the  consistency  of  cream-style  corn. 

From  time  to  time  a  question  arises  about  the  change  in  size 
of  peas  during  blanching  and  processing.  Recently  the  matter 
came  up  in  connection  with  a  rejection  of  peas  because  of  slight 
shrinkage  of  the  peas  during  canning  operations.  Special  screens 
have  been  prepared  with  which  to  study  more  closely  the 
change  in  size  of  different  varieties  and  grades  of  peas  under 
various  conditions. 

Technicians’  School  at  Purdue  University 
The  Laboratory  has  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  mold  count  and  insect  fragment  count  at  the  In¬ 
diana  Canners  Technicians’  School  again  this  year.  The  per¬ 
manent  mold  count  slides  that  were  so  helpful  last  year  are  be¬ 
ing  extended  this  year.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  insect 
count  method,  and  it  is  believed  that  certain  changes  in  the 
method  of  applying  the  procedure  will  make  it  possible  to 
operate  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Vitamin  C  in  GRAPEa'RUiT  Juice 

During  the  winter  months  the  technique  developed  during 
studies  of  vitamin  C  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  was 
extended  to  the  manufacture  of  grapefruit  juice  in  a  number  of 
factories  of  Association  members  located  in  Florida.  Samples 
of  raw  grapefruit  juice,  the  juice  during  its  several  stages  of 
preparation  and  the  finished  cannfed  product  were  tested  for 
vitamin  C  content.  Such  destruction  as  occurred  was  traced  to 
equipment  or  methods  of  handling  the  juice  which  incorporated 
air  into  the  juice.  Almost  complete  retention  of  vitamin  C  was 
found  possible  under  commercial  conditions  when  proper  pre¬ 


cautions  were  taken  to  eliminate  air.  The  survey  was  extended 
to  include  orange  juice  and  blends  of  orange  and  grapefruit 
juices  at  factories  which  were  packing  those  products. 
Determination  of  Free  Ammonia  in  Canned  Sardines 

The  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  meat  and  fish  products  has 
been  used  as  a  criterion  with  respect  to  spoilage.  The  method 
ordinarily  employed  for  this  determination  includes  the  simple 
amines  present  as  well  as  free  ammonia.  Errors  are  sometimes 
made,  especially  perhaps  by  certain  South  American  govern¬ 
ments,  in  judging  imported  canned  sardines  on  the  basis  of  the 
tests  just  mentioned. 

During  the  past  winter  this  question  has  been  studied  in  the 
Research  Laboratory,  and  the  only  method  available  for  the 
determination  of  free  ammonia,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
amines,  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  method  developed  in 
the  Research  Laboratory  will  be  prepared  for  publication  and 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  adopted  by  that  Association.  It  will  also  be  published 
in  a  scientific  journal  for  the  use  of  analysts  in  other  lab¬ 
oratories. 

Laboratory  Service  Work 

Certain  types  of  service  work  recur  quite  regularly  in  the 
Laboratory’s  service  to  members  and  these  have  made  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  service  activity  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Most  service  requests  involve  finding  the  cause  of  some 
abnormality  such  as  spoilage,  discoloration  or  off-flavor,  tests 
for  sterility  or  compliance  with  various  local  requirements  and 
examination  of  raw  materials  or  supplies. 

During  the  last  two  seasons  many  samples  of  insecticides  for 
use  in  fighting  pea  aphid  have  been  tested  for  rotenone  content. 
The  use  of  such  materials  is  increasing,  and  the  laboratories  will 
probably  have  an  increased  amount  of  this  work  to  handle  during 
the  present  season. 

Assistance  is  frequently  given  member  canners  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  appropriate  processes  for  sterlizing  products  canned 
by  new  procedures. 

Raw  Products  Research  Bureau 

The  work  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  is  carried  on  by  field 
study  and  observation  of  experiments  conducted  by  Federal  and 
State  experiment  stations;  by  conferences  with  research  work¬ 
ers  in  these  agencies  in  the  effort  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
active  help  in  solving  canning  crop  problems;  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  in  the  development  of  canners’  schools  at  State 
agricultural  colleges;  and  by  preparing  and  distributing  to  the 
membership  of  the  Association  a  printed  report  summarizing 
the  current  results  of  research  work  in  progress  at  the  State 
and  Federal  experiment  stations.  The  Bureau  also  renders  direct 
service  to  members  through  studying  some  of  their  production 
problems  in  the  field,  and  by  assembling  information  for  them 
concerning  particular  questions  of  seed,  varieties,  or  insect  and 
disease  control. 

Field  study  of  canners’  crops  and  of  experiment  station  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  carried  on  during  the  growing  season.  Field  work 
planned  this  summer  includes  visits  to  the  Middle  West  and  East 
in  connection  with  study  of  canning  crop  projects  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  several  of  these  States.  In  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  studies  are  being  conducted  on  boron  deficiency  of 
beets,  variety  tests  of  peas,  pea-aphid  control,  and  on  hybrid 
and  other  sweet  corn  varieties.  In  New  Jersey  real  progress  is 
being  made  in  applying  the  result  of  quick  soil  tests  to  tomato 
improvement.  The  progress  of  the  new  tomato  fruit  worm 
project,  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  will  also  be 
watched  with  interest. 
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Canners’  Schools 

Canners’  schools  have  been  held  since  the  last  canning  season 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Utah.  Obviously 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Director  to  be  present  at  all  of 
them,  but  he  has  attended  as  many  as  possible.  These  schools 
usually  last  for  two  or  three  days,  although  in  some  cases  the 
period  may  be  a  week  or  more.  Research  workers  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  conducting  the  school,  present  results  of  studies  along 
specific  lines,  which  apply  to  the  industry’s  crop  problems,  and 
which  the  canners  and  their  field  men  have  a  particular  interest 
in  hearing  discussed.  The  growing  number  of  these  schools,  and 
the  large  attendance  they  usually  attract  from  the  industry, 
indicates  the  practical  value  of  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  them. 

There  is  also  a  by-product  in  connection  with  such  schools 
that  has  often  proved  of  value.  This  is  in  the  opportunity  they 
afford  for  acquaintance  with  the  industry’s  problems  through 
these  contacts  between  scientists,  canners,  and  field  men.  The 
schools  also  give  canners  better  appreciation  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  college  and  experiment  stations  may  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  the  growers’  problems. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  is  often  called  upon  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  organizing  the  programs  for  these  schools  and  in  select¬ 
ing  speakers  best  qualified  to  present  special  topics. 

Publications  on  Raw  Products 
The  Bureau  prepared,  just  before  the  last  convention,  its  third 
report  on  Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops. 
These  reports  cover  research  work  in  progress  at  State  and 
Federal  experiment  stations  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
canners.  The  latest  report  also  contains,  as  heretofore,  a  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  new  bulletins  and  circulars  issued  by  these 
institutions.  The  Bureau  has  been  gratified  to  note  the  con¬ 
siderable  increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  canners  who  have 
requested  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
field  men. 

The  Bureau  also  has  prepared  and  distributed  to  corn  canners 
since  convention  a  small  printed  bulletin  entitled  “Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  for  Canning.”  Questions  regarding  hybrid  sweet  corn 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  canners,  particularly  since 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  has  come  into  such  wide  use  in  the  canning 
industry.  Consequently,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  assemble 
information  on  this  subject  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  are  still  available,  if  members  desire 
additional  ones  for  field  men  or  growers. 

The  Bureau  has  on  hand  mimeographed  statements  it  has 
prepared  on  production  methods  for  lima  beans,  string  beans, 
carrots,  pumpkin  and  squash,  beets  and  okra.  More  could  be 
prepared.  The  six  already  on  hand,  if  continued,  should  be  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  Bureau  has  recently  written 
to  members  of  the  Association  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  their 
interest  in  such  statements.  If  the  demand  justifies,  these  could 
be  printed  in  the  form  of  short  bulletins.  If  members  of  the 
Association  feel  that  such  publications  are  useful,  time  not 
devoted  to  field  work  and  other  activities  of  the  Bureau  during 
the  summer  and  fall  could  be  utilized  in  their  preparation. 
Pack  Statistics 

Pack  statistics  for  1937,  which  were  assembled  and  tabulated 
during  late  1937  and  early  1938,  were  checked,  revised  where 
necessary,  and  published  in  two  bulletins:  “1937  Canned  Food 
Pack  Statistics,  Part  1 — ^Vegetables,”  and  “Part  2 — Fruits.” 

For  this  second  bulletin,  most  of  the  figures  are  assembled 
by  the  following  State  associations:  New  York  State  Canners 
Association,  New  York;  Canners  League  of  California,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Florida  Canners  Association,  Florida;  Northwest  Canners 
Association,  Washington  and  Oregon;  Utah  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Utah.  The  figures  for  all  other  States  were  assembled  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics  directly  from  canners.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  fairly  satisfactory  except  that  the  publication  of  the 
fruit  bulletin  is  delayed  each  year  until  about  the  first  week  of 
May,  the  date  on  which  the  Oregon  and  Washington  figures 
become  available. 

Stocks  and  Shipment  Statistics 
Most  of  the  Division’s  statistical  work  consists  of  assembling 
and  reporting  statistics  on  stocks  and  shipments  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  commodities:  Corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  green  and  wax  beans, 
lima  beans,  beets,  and  red  pitted  cherries. 


From  time  to  li  „e,  at  the  request  of  the  industry,  the  Division 
of  Statistics  has  expanded  its  stocks  reporting  service  to  make 
more  frequent  reports.  The  present  schedule  provides  for 
monthly  reports  during  the  marketing  period  for  corn,  peas, 
tomatoes  and  red  pitted  cherries,  and  for  quarterly  reports  for 
green  and  wax  beans,  beets,  and  lima  beans.  The  handling  of 
this  expanded  service  by  the  Division’s  staff  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  standardization  of  request  blanks  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  type  of  report. 

The  work  has  also  been  facilitated  by  some  improvement  in 
cooperation  from  canners,  both  fi-om  the  standpoint  of  numbers 
reporting  and  promptness  in  reporting.  In  this  expanded  serv¬ 
ice,  canners  are  called  upon  more  frequently  to  make  reports, 
but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  request  sched¬ 
ules  and  thus  reduce  to  a  minimum  canners’  work  in  making 
reports.  It  is  hoped  that  further  improvements  along  this  line 
may  be  accomplished. 

Service  Work 

The  Division  of  Statistics  attempts  to  keep  on  file  current 
and  historical  statistics  relating  to  the  canning  industry,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  From  these 
files  numerous  inquiries  fi’om  individual  canners  are  answered. 
The  Division  endeavors  to  assemble  the  data  necessary  to  meet 
an  individual  request  and  to  put  it  in  the  tabular  form  best 
suited  for  the  needs  of  the  canner  making  the  inquiry.  This 
work  has  grown  steadily  since  the  Division  was  formed  four 
years  ago,  and  now  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  staff  is  devoted  to  this  type  of  service  work. 

Tomato  Canning  Cost  Study 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  comparable  data  on  the  cost  of  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  in  various  canning  sections,  the  Division  of 
Statistics  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  tomato  can¬ 
ners  last  season.  Detailed  schedules  were  prepared  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  filled  in  by  the  cooperating  canners,  and  the  data 
were  compiled  by  the  Division  and  reported  in  tabular  form  to 
the  canners  making  reports.  However,  only  25  canners  filled  in 
these  schedules,  and  of  the  25  only  17  were  in  suitable  form  to 
be  used  in  compiling  the  data.  They  were,  however,  well  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  be  able  to  present  in 
detail  the  individual  items  of  cost  on  a  comparable  basis  so 
that  the  individual  canner  may  compare  his  various  items  of 
cost  with  the  average  for  the  industry  or  for  his  section,  with 
the  object  of  improving  his  efficiency  in  operation  and  in  reduc¬ 
ing  costs. 

Simplification  of  Containers 
The  Division  of  Statistics  has  cooperated  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  preparing  schedules  to  assemble  com¬ 
plete  data  on  the  number  of  the  various  can  sizes  used  in  pack¬ 
ing  each  of  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  has  also  assisted 
in  the  tabulation  of  these  data. 

Research  Studies 

In  order  to  perform  the  service  work  which  the  Division  of 
Statistics  is  called  upon  to  do,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  information  regarding  fluctuation  in  demand,  rela¬ 
tionship  between  competitive  food  supplies  and  prices,  etc.  To 
keep  up  to  date  in  this  work,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  devote  some  time  to  economic  research  in  these  fields.  Some 
of  this  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  month,  and  more  of 
it  will  be  done  during  the  summer  months  when  the  statistical 
work  is  not  so  heavy. 

Consumer  Complaint  Service 

While  it  was  hoped  last  year  that  the  number  of  consumer 
complaints  reported  by  members  was  on  the  decrease,  there 
has  been  a  return  to  the  situation  prevailing  in  1936,  which  was 
a  record  year.  For  the  first  four  months  of  1936  and  1938  about 
900  new  complaints  were  reported  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  1936 
figures,  a  total  of  about  2,025  new  cases  may  be  expected  this 
year.  Undoubtedly  the  present  situation  is  due  largely  to  the 
widespread  unemployment  and  the  business  depression,  which 
lead  many  to  resort  to  methods,  which  they  would  not  consider 
under  normal  conditions,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  some  money 
by  fair  means  or  foul. 

Of  45  suits  taken  into  court,  27  resulted  in  verdicts  for  the 
defense,  6  were  dismissed,  and  12  turned  out  in  favor  of  the 
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plaintiff.  Suits  pending  in  the  Association’s  hands  on  May  1st 
number  377. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  deal  frankly  and  fairly 
with  consumers  who  report  complaints  in  good  faith,  even 
though  they  may  be  mistaken  in  their  conclusions.  On  account 
of  the  difficulties  often  encountered  in  obtaining  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  honesty  of  a  complaint,  the  problem  of  how  to 
handle  a  case  is  often  a  difficult  one. 

Take,  for  example,  the  writers  of  the  following  letters — two 
women  of  evidently  wholly  different  types,  both  apparently  mis¬ 
taken,  but  making  their  complaints  in  good  faith.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  is  addressed  to  a  chain  store  and  the  second  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  informing  me  that  no  adjustment  can  be  made 
in  the  matter  of  the  complaint  which  I  registered  with  you. 

“In  reviewing  this  matter  it  becomes  apparent  that  had  I 
taken  a  different  course  at  the  outset  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  matter  would  have  been  different.  There  are,  of  course, 
ways  in  which  such  matters  may  be  handled.  First,  there  is 
the  unprincipled  method  employed  by  persons  who  are  out  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  of  hiring  a  lawyer  who  with  the  aid 
of  manufactured  evidence  takes  action  immediately;  this  often 
results  in  a  great  deal  of  undesirable  publicity.  Second,  one  can 
go  about  one’s  neighborhood  casting  reflections  on  the  store  and 
its  products,  causing  loss  of  business  and  placing  the  store 
manager  and  the  store  in  disrepute.  Third,  there  is  the  ethical 
approach,  that  of  making  a  complaint  to  the  store  manager, 
with  sufficient  evidence  behind  it  to  prove  one’s  case.  I  preferred 
to  take  the  third  course,  and  I  approached  the  manager  of  your 
store  in  good  faith. 

“I  understand  that  a  woman  found  a  nail  in  food  purchased 
from  that  same  store  where  I  bought  the  beans.  She  entered 
a  complaint  with  you,  you  recognized  the  justness  of  it  and 
apparently  accepted  responsibility  for  it,  by  giving  her  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandise  of  substantial  value.  Yet  in  her  case  no 
actual  injury  to  anyone  resulted.  In  my  case,  I  suffered  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  a  three-day  illness,  and  lost  two  days  from  business 
with  possible  jeopardy  to  my  position.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
wherein  lies  the  logic  or  fairness  of  material  adjustment  in  the 
one  case  where  no  injury  resulted,  as  against  the  actual,  proven 
illness  in  another  case. 

“The  National  Canners  Association  claims  my  illness  was  not 
caused  by  the  beans,  yet  my  physician’s  diagnosis  proves  other¬ 
wise,  and  I  have  witnesses  to  substantiate  all  the  statements  I 
have  made  with  regard  to  my  illness. 

“I  believe  you  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  this  matter 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  believe  you  have  discharged 
it  faithfully. 

“I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  handling  of  the  matter  so  far  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  further  in  this  connection.” 

At  the  Association’s  suggestion,  the  chain  store  wrote  this 
woman  a  courteous  letter  explaining  its  position  and  the  absence 
of  any  liability  for  the  illness  since  the  can  of  food  was  appar¬ 
ently  all  right  when  opened. 

Another  typical  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir:  Am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  which  you  state 
the  company  concluded  that  they  are  not  liable  for  the  product. 

“Let  me  have  my  say.  Doesn’t  the  public  have  the  right  to 
buy  eatables  to  eat  without  getting  ill?  We  are  paying  for  that 
protection  by  spending  money  on  the  item  to  be  eaten  and  not  to 
suffer  as  I  have.  It  is  not  my  fault  the  peas  when  opened  were 
sour.  It  was  most  unfortunate  but  that  does  not  mean  that  your 
company  should  take  such  merciless  and  unfair  attitude  in  this 
case.  Your  not  concerned  about  any  one  suffering  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  product  which  was  to  be  found  in  good  standing; 
your  caliber  is  of  such  which  proves  from  your  letter  that  your 
concerned  about  yourself  only  and  no  regards  for  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  your  put-up  product. 

“If  this  happened  to  your  wife  and  family  I  venture  to  say 
you  would  kick  and  kick  plenty.  I  was  in  bed  for  two  whole  days. 

“It  is  too  bad  you  take  a  I-don’t-care  attitude  there  must 
be  a  stone  where  your  heart  should  be. 

“It’s  wonderful  there  is  so  much  competition  or  we  would  still 
have  to  cater  to  the  one’s  we  try  to  stay  away  from.” 

Since  the  investigation  indicated  that  the  peas  were  not  the 


cause  of  illness,  it  was  felt  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
replying  to  this  letter. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  in  handling  these  claims  is 
much  appreciated  by  distributors  generally,  as  well  as  by  can¬ 
ners,  and  that  more  and  more  the  distributors  are  indicating 
their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service. 

The  Research  Laboratories  not  only  in  Washington,  but  also 
in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  continue  to  give  this  department 
splendid  cooperation  and  assistance,  without  which  the  difficulty 
of  successful  investigation  and  defense  of  unjust  claims  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

Home  Economics  Division 

The  questionnaire,  asking  what  informational  material  on 
canned  foods  and  the  canning  industry  was  available  in  the 
schools  and  public  libraries  of  the  community,  and  also  what  in¬ 
struction  was  being  given  about  the  industry  in  schools,  which 
was  sent  out  in  February  by  the  Home  Economics  Division,  has 
brought  a  good  response. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  296  communities  in  39 
States,  as  well  as  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Of  the 
libraries  reported  upon,  171  did  not  have  informational  material 
of  the  National  Canners  Association;  27  had  the  information. 
In  every  case  where  the  material  was  lacking  the  libraries  were 
glad  to  receive  it.  Of  the  school  libraries,  305  did  not  have  the 
Association’s  material,  and  95  schools  had  part  of  or  all  the 
material. 

In  some  cases  canners  were  able  to  send  lists  of  all  Home 
Economics  teachers  in  their  county  or  State  who  wished  to  re¬ 
ceive  material  from  the  Division. 

Some  firms  having  branch  offices  sent  questionnaires  to  their 
branches,  thus  giving  a  more  complete  coverage. 

The  cooperation  of  the  State  secretaries  in  furthering  inter¬ 
est  in  this  questionnaire  was  outstanding.  One  State  association, 
at  its  own  expense,  circularized  its  entire  membership.  Every 
company  in  its  territory  was  sent  a  questionnaire  with  the  result 
that  a  greater  response  came  from  that  territory. 

In  order  to  continue  interest  in  consumer  relations,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  planning  to  send  a  questionnaire  in  the  Fall  to  cover 
women’s  organizations.  Through  this  questionnaire  it  is  hoped 
that  activities  of  these  organizations  along  consumer  education 
lines,  will  be  determined  as  well  as  whether  or  not  they  would 
like  material  from  the  Association  which  would  be  suitable  for 
club  programs. 

The  literature  of  the  Division  will  be  exhibited  this  year  for 
the  first  time  at  two  professional  meetings.  The  first  one  will  be 
the  American  Home  Economics  annual  meeting  at  Pittsburgh, 
June  28  to  July  1;  the  other  will  be  the  American  Dietetic  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  the  week  of  October  9. 

A  new  leaflet  entitled,  “Information  for  the  Canned  Foods 
Shopper,”  will  be  featured  at  the  Pittsburgh  exhibit,  and  a  new 
institutional  recipe  booklet  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  time  for 
the  Dietetic  meeting.  The  recipes  for  this  were  developed  at 
Kansas  State  College  in  their  Institutional  Administration  De¬ 
partment. 

The  opening  of  the  Service  Kitchen  of  the  Home  Economics 
Division  offers  new  opportunities  for  the  department  to  serve 
the  industry.  The  kitchen  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Association  headquarters. 

The  object  of  this  service  is  to  develop  recipes  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Canners  Association  by  using  their  own 
products,  so  that  each  recipe  will  be  adapted  to  individual 
packs. 

As  local  stores  often  do  not  carry  the  entire  line  packed  by 
members  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  foods  to  be  included 
in  recipes  sent  to  the  kitchen  direct  from  the  packer.  Requests 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

In  addition  to  individual  services  to  members,  recipes  will 
be  developed  by  the  Division  for  its  own  publications.  The  first 
of  these  will  be  a  booklet  of  family-size  recipes  to  take  the  place 
of  “227  Tested  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods.” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  kitchen  service  will  be  used  by  every 
member  of  the  Association,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  members  to  visit  the  kitchen. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Descriptive  Labels  For  Peas 

A  report  of  the  Labeling  Committee/  National  Canners  Association 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  25,  1938 


During  the  past  three  years  the  Descriptive 
Labeling  Committee  of  the  Canned  Pea  Section 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
the  development  of  suitable  descriptive  terms  for  their 
product.  Certain  terms  for  the  size  of  peas,  the  season¬ 
ing,  the  variety,  and  the  style  of  pack  have  been  adopted 
and  are  included  in  the  Association  bulletin  on  labeling 
of  canned  peas.  These  terms  are  as  follows : 

Terms  for  Size  of  Peas: 

“Tiny”:  No.  1  sieve. 

“Small”:  No.  2  sieve. 

“Medium  small” :  No.  3  sieve. 

“Medium  large”:  No.  4  sieve. 

“Large” :  No.  5  sieve. 

“Extra  large” :  No.  6  sieve. 

A  mixture  of  two  sizes  shall  be  known  by  the 
descriptive  term  for  the  larger  of  the  two. 

“Mixed  sizes”:  A  mixture  of  three  or  more  sieve 
sizes. 

Terms  for  Seasoning : 

“Salt  added” :  When  packed  with  salt. 

“No  salt  added”:  When  packed  without  salt. 
“Sugar  added” :  When  packed  with  sugar. 

“No  sugar  added” :  When  packed  without  sugar. 
Any  combination  of  the  descriptive  terms  for 
sugar  and  salt  may  be  used,  as  “Sugar  and  salt 
added”  or  “No  sugar  or  salt  added.” 

Terms  for  Variety: 

“June  variety”:  The  variety  variously  known  as 
Alaska,  Early,  Smooth,  and  June  peas. 

“Sweet  variety”:  Any  of  the  varieties  known  as 
“sweet  peas”  or  “wrinkled  peas.” 

Terms  for  Style  of  Pack: 

“Vacuum  pack”:  Shall  not  appear  on  the  label 
when  the  weight  of  free  liquid  in  the  can  (as 
determined  by  draining  the  contents  of  the  can 
on  an  8-mesh  screen  for  two  minutes)  exceeds 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  contents. 

The  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  devise  any 
objective  test  for  the  tenderness  of  canned  peas,  but 
study  and  application  to  canned  peas  of  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  test  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  a 
reasonably  reliable  test  of  their  maturity.  In  at  least 
one  respect,  that  of  process-softened  peas,  it  is  more 
important  to  the  purchaser  to  know  the  maturity  of 
the  product  than  its  tenderness.  In  most  other  respects 


it  is  as  important  as  tenderness  or  synonymous  with  it. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  maturity  be  described  on 
the  labels  in  the  following  descriptive  terms:  “Very 
Young”,  “Young”,  or  “Nearly  Mature”. 

Our  work  in  applying  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  test 
to  canned  peas  during  the  past  three  years  causes  us 
to  recommend  that  the  industry  consider  applying  these 
terms  as  per  the  following  schedule ;  the  schedule  being 
tentative  only  and  subject  to  change  if  further  in¬ 
formation  shows  the  need  for  it: 


Pea  Sieve  Maturity  Designations 

Variety  Size  “Very  Young”  “Young”  “Nearly  Mature” 

Alaska  .  2  Up  to  12.8%  A.I.S.  12.9-17.1%  A.I.S.  17.2-21.6%  A.I.S. 

Alaska  .  3  Up  to  14.2  14.3-18.3  18.4-22.8 

Alaska  .  4  Up  to  16.3  16.4-19.8  19.9-23.5 

Alaska  .  5  Up  to  17.0  17.1-21.2  21.3-23.6 

Sweets  .  2  Up  to  10.0  10.1-12.6  12.6-14.9 

Sweets  .  3  Up  to  10.3  10.4-14.0  14.1-17.8 

Sweets  .  4  Up  to  11.9  12.0-16.7  16.8-19.6 

Sweets  .  6  Up  to  14.0  14.1-17.4  17.6-20.7 


While  our  work  indicates  that  the  above  schedule  is 
correct,  the  number  of  samples  studied  by  us,  though 
large,  is  minute  compared  with  the  pack  during  the 
period.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we  want  all 
pea  canners  to  check  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
against  their  own  ideas  and  practice.  We,  therefore, 
request  that  you  examine  carefully  a  few  lots  of  your 
own  peas  of  different  varieties  and  sieve  sizes.  We 
suggest  that  you  take  six  cans  from  each  lot,  cut  two, 
send  two  to  a  laboratory  for  A.  I.  S.  test,  and  hold  the 
other  two  which  should  be  cut  after  receiving  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  laboratory.  In  sending  such  samples  to 
the  laboratory  please  send  also  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  sample: 

1.  Firm  name. 

2.  Code  mark  (or  lot  number). 

3.  Variety. 

4.  Sieve  size. 

5.  Your  classification  of  the  maturity  of  the  peas. 

After  the  comparison  is  complete,  we  request  that 
you  report  your  reaction  to  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee,  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Please  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  in  this  report. 

The  Committee  for  the 
Descriptive  Labeling  of 
Canned  Peas. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Chairman. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

NEWCASTLE,  IND.,  June  2,  1938 — Direct  contacts  and  field  in¬ 
spections  during  last  four  days  establishes  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  Crop  in  Iowa  normal,  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  not 
over  50  per  cent  due  to  frost  damage.  Some  frost  damage  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  but  extent  not  determined. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  June  2,  1938 — Weather  man  Weeks,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  conditions,  said  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  week 
was  eight  degrees  below  normal  and  that  sunshine  percentage 
was  15  below  normal.  Coolness  has  retarded  vegetation  and 
rain  and  wet  ground  has  prevented  field  operation,  his  synopsis 
said. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Canning  just  starting.  Half  of 
normal  crop. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Just  getting  started  and  will  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Quality  good. 

SNOW  HILL,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  finished.  Yield  50  cases 
per  acre.  Quality  good. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  June  2,  1938 — Only  pack  the  sweet  variety. 
Crop  looks  better  every  day.  Will  start  packing  June  11th. 
Some  aphids  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  alarm. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Condition  is  fair.  Crop  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  of  1937. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Will  start  packing  Monday,  June 
6th,  and  should  have  normal  pack.  Recent  rains  have  driven 
off  the  few  aphids  that  were  present,  and  unless  we  receive 
some  extremely  hot  weather  in  the  near  future,  crop  should  be 
normal. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Looking  better,  but  crop  was 
hurt  by  dry  weather. 

BEANS 

COLLINSVILLE,  ILL.,  June  1,  1938 — Green:  Acreage  is  about 
the  same  as  other  years.  Crop  getting  “a  good  start  and  looking 
very  good. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  May  25,  1938 — We  can  only  late  beans.  Late- 
crop  is  planted  last  of  July  to  first  of  August. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  June  2,  1938 — Stringbeans:  Acreage  large.  Crop 
retarded  on  account  of  cold  weather.  Estimate  yield  as  70 
per  cent  of  1937.  Increased  acreage  sufficient  to  offset  low 
yield  prospect.  Beetles  plentiful ;  spraying  and  dusting  required. 

RIDGEXY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  up  and  good  stand.  Frost 
this  morning  probably  did  some  damage. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Normal  acreage.  Growing  slow 
with  poor  stands  and  many  plants  cut  by  cut-worms.  Too  cold 
for  beans  to  grow.  Had  frost  this  morning. 

SNOW  HILL,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Early  crop  will  be  poor,  both  in 
yield  and  quality.  Too  much  cold  weather  and  wind. 

Limas:  Just  planting.  Unless  weather  gets  warm  germination 
will  be  poor. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  June  2,  1938 — Limas:  None  planted. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  May  31,  1938 — Acreage  about  60  per  cent  of  last 
year.  Growing  conditions  good. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  coming  up  now  and  looks 
fair. 


HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Early  plantings  look  very  good 
with  no  sign  of  any  beetle  as  yet.  Need  warm  weather  right 
now  as  we  have  had  plenty  of  moisture. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Worst  infestation  of  beetle  for 
years. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  c..  May  25,  1938 — Stringbeans:  About  same 
acreage  as  1937.  Season  has  been  good.  Crop  about  95  per 
cent.  Will  begin  canning  next  week.  Price  is  declining  on  green 
trade  so  now  they  will  turn  to  canning. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  May  28,  1938— Have  been  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  with  our  planting  operations ;  schedule  is  somewhat 
behind  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  frequent  rains,  some  of  them 
quite  heavy,  which  have  kept  us  out  of  the  fields,  and  also  has 
given  the  grass  and  weeds  pretty  good  chance  to  get  started. 
We  are  putting  out  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  what  we 
consider  our  normal  output.  In  other  words,  we  have  estimated 
the  amount  of  last  year’s  pack  we  may  be  compelled  to  carry 
over  and  just  added  enough  acreage  to  give  us  a  normal  supply 
for  the  following  12  months.  We  feel  that  if  other  canners 
would  operate  on  this  basis,  it  would  be  but  a  very  few  months 
until  the  situation  had  righted  itself. 

AUDUBON,  IOWA,  May  26,  1938 — Acreage  30  per  cent  less  than 
1937.  Planting  season  a  week  to  ten  days  late.  Early  plantings 
coming  through  ground.  Some  thin  stands  due  to  cold  weather. 
Poor  color,  and  growth  very  slow. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  up  with  fair  to  poor  stand. 
Frost  killed  some  last  night.  Look  for  broken  acreage  equal  to 
20  per  cent  cut. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Making  a  very  poor  showing  up 
to  this  time. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  June  2,  1938 — Sweet:  Early  planting  just 
coming  up  and  looking  good. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  May  31,  1938 — None  planted  as  we  figure  there  is 
plenty  of  canned  corn  in  the  canners’  hands  at  this  time. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  coming  up  and  looking  good. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — All  finished  planting  with  ma¬ 
jority  of  crop  now  through  the  ground.  Recent  rainy  weather 
has  rotted  some  seed;  however,  not  enough  to  do  any  harm. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  just  coming  up. 

TOMATOES 

WINDSOR,  CONN.,  May  31,  1938 — Weather  very  cold;  light  frost 
last  night.  Acreage  partly  set. 

COLLINSVILLE,  ILL.,  June  1,  1938 — Crop  looks  very  good;  expect 
to  get  a  very  good  pack  this  season.  Acreage  is  about  the  same 
as  other  years.  Have  plenty  of  rain  and  all  vegetables  are 
getting  a  good  start. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  May  28,  1938 — Have  been  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  with  our  planting  operations.  Under  date  of  May  11th 
and  12th  we  suffered  quite  severe  frosts  and  practically  all 
plants  which  we  had  set  at  that  time  were  frozen  and,  of  course, 
had  to  be  replanted. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you 

At  all  times  -  -  - 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


"It  hoM  everything  with  half  the  parte’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeiing  and  Boxing  Machino  ManufacturorB 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A,  K.  Robins  &  CoinpAny,  Inc.,  Bsltinioro, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufact\irers  for  Continental  Europe. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA  _ 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 


MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


FOR  CANNING  FANCIEST  WHOLE 

irrDuri  rtOBM  AT  LOWER  COST 
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THE  WAGON-JOBBER 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade*’ 


The  field  representative  of  a  rather  large  canner 
asked  the  other  day  the  following  question:  “If 
we  are  unable  to  get  reasonable  support  for  our 
line  from  old  line  jobbers  in  a  market  we  are  anxious 
to  enter,  are  we  not  justified  in  placing  our  account 
with  a  wagon  jobber  on  an  exclusive  basis”?  Then 
followed  an  hour  or  more  of  conversation  justifying  in 
the  opinion  of  the  salesman,  such  action,  if  and  when, 
taken.  During  the  talk  he  made  quite  a  point  of  the 
high  character  of  the  wagon  jobber,  he  also  said  con¬ 
siderable  about  the  financial  success  achieved  by  the 
jobber  in  question  who  started  his  business  in  his  home 
garage  eight  years  ago.  Probably  I  was  only  asked  for 
my  opinion  in  the  matter  in  order  that  the  inquirer 
might  have  outside  support  for  a  conclusion  he  had 
already  reached. 

The  location  and  monetary  success  of  a  wagon  jobber 
do  not  necessarily  prove  his  appointment  as  an  exclusive 
jobber  of  canned  foods  would  mean  that  sales  of  the 
line  would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  soon  as  he 
took  hold  of  it.  Because  such  a  wholesaler  is  going 
ahead  in  his  business,  promoting  the  sale  of  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  does  not  prove  he  will  do  equally 
as  much  handling  a  line  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  training  of 
a  wagon  jobber  and  his  sales  force  is  training  fitting 
them  especially  well  for  the  widespread  distribution  of 
small  articles  of  food,  carrying  as  a  rule,  better  than 
the  usual  margin  of  profit.  The  majority  of  such  lines 
carried  by  a  wagon  jobber  are  those  selling  on  impulse. 
These,  when  given  small  but  prominent  display  will 
show  an  increase  in  sales.  The  history  of  canned 
food  merchandising  lately  has  been  that  of  large,  mass 
displays  moving  large  amounts  of  stock  over  a  short 
period.  Certainly  folks  like  to  see  large  numbers  of 
packages  of  foods  displayed  if  they  are  to  assume 
offerings  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  And  something 
unusual  is  generally  needed  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  line  in  any  item. 

A  wagon  jobber,  as  a  rule,  deals  in  small  amounts 
with  a  large  number  of  customers.  Such  trade  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stock  new  items  in  small  amounts  but  is  not  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  merchandise  effectively 
a  new  line  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  line  of 
these  will  probably  comprise  at  least  seven  items  in 
canned  fruits  and  ten  or  eleven  in  canned  vegetables. 
At  present  wholesale  prices  from  a  cash  and  carry 
wholesaler,  seventeen  or  eighteen  cases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  cost  about  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
average  small  retail  grocery  store  buying  enough  from 
a  wagon  jobber  to  be  considered  a  regular  customer 
will  find  that  seventy-five  dollars  added  to  its  inventory 


will  mean  quite  a  lot.  Such  an  addition  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  a  bare  minimum  and  will  probably  be 
followed  by  further  purchases  until  a  hundred  or  more 
dollars  have  been  put  into  the  new  line. 

Having  then  a  probable  sale  of  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more  to  each  customer,  I  can  see  where  such  business 
will  throw  the  average  salesman  and  deliveryman  for 
the  wagon  jobber  right  out  of  whack.  He  or  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  selling  and  delivering  a  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  in  their  regular  lines 
to  several  customers,  and  still  having  stock  on  the 
truck  with  which  to  serve  others.  Now  load  the 
trucks  with  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  canned  foods, 
take  care  of  the  orders  for  several  dealers,  and  the 
usual  stocks  will  be  crowded  out  or  hidden  under  piles 
of  good  things  in  cans. 

The  retail  dealer  depending  on  wagon  jobbers  for 
stocks  is  accustomed,  too,  to  turning  over  stock  several 
times  faster  than  the  average  dealer.  In  the  case  of 
canned  foods  he  will  expect  to  do  the  same  thing  and 
will  order  sparingly,  knowing  the  wagon  will  be  along 
again  later  in  the  week.  The  very  nature  of  the 
previous  business  done  with  the  trade  has  convinced 
them  the  wholesaler  may  be  depended  on  to  keep  stocks 
balanced  and  inventory  at  a  minimum.  Now  salesmen 
come  along  and  expect  just  the  opposite  when  canned 
foods  are  under  consideration.  It  will  take  some  time 
for  the  trade  to  accept  such  a  change  in  merchandising 
policy  gracefully.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom 
such  changes  are  accomplished  soon  enough  in  the  life 
of  the  contact  to  make  it  as  successful  as  it  might  be. 

Changing  times,  however,  bring  about  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  It  may  be  that  our  friend  has  located  a  wagon 
jobber  anxious  to  graduate  into  the  wholesale  grocer 
class  and  range  of  business.  If  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
present  wagon  jobber  is  well  financed,  if  he  will  accept 
suggestions  and  follow  instructions,  he  may  go  far  in 
introducing  a  line  of  canned  foods  to  his  territory. 
Plenty  of  bank  roll  indicates  the  jobber  might  be 
willing  to  put  on  a  man  or  men  to  do  nothing  but  look 
after  the  canned  foods  account.  If  this  is  done,  if  the 
deliveries  are  made  separately  from  those  of  the 
regular  line,  in  a  short  time  the  trade  will  begin  to  look 
to  this  jobber  for  just  the  same  sort  of  service  on  the 
line  as  they  might  expect  from  an  old  line  wholesaler. 

In  training  a  salesforce  under  such  conditions,  it  will 
be  well  to  impress  on  them  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  venture  depends  on  their  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  the  essential  differences  between  the  functioning 
of  an  organization  as  a  wholesale  grocer  selling  a  line 
of  canned  food  and  a  wagon  jobber  servicing  a  lot  of 
'  small  accounts.  The  one  sells  goods  in  volume,  usually 
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in  large  amounts,  quite  often  for  future  delivery,  and 
sees  to  it  that  all  possible  help  is  given  a  retail  grocer 
in  the  disposal  of  the  stock  at  retail.  The  other  sells 
usually  in  small  quantities  to  a  large  number  of  dealers 
whom  he  does  not  expect  will  do  a  great  deal  of  display 
work  and  whom  he  does  not  expect  to  help. 

The  regular  salesman  of  the  wagon  jobber  may  do 
valuable  advance  work  in  creating  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  line,  they  may  even  make  appointments  for 
the  canned  foods  salesman  but  it  will  be  best  to  let 
the  two  activities  separate  themselves  as  far  as  they 
will  naturally.  Nevertheless,  after  the  two  have  been 
well  separated,  you  will  find  it  is  probable  they  may 
merge  in  several  instances.  In  the  first  place,  in  each 
line  of  fancy  canned  foods  there  are  apt  to  be  a  few 
items  that  do  not  move  rapidly  but  which  are  generally 
sold  at  a  profit.  They  are  expensive  and  if  a  retail 
dealer  can  get  a  minimum  supply  from  his  wagon 
distributor  turn-over  will  be  helped,  inventory  kept 
down  and  all  parties  better  satisfied  in  the  long  run. 
Work  the  slow  movers  through  the  wagon  men  as 
often  and  as  much  as  you  can. 

Train  the  canned  foods  men  to  make  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  sales  and  demonstrations  and  expect  in  these 
that  the  full  line  will  be  shown  at  least  even  if  it  is  not 
sold  and  sampled.  In  addition  to  the  full  line  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  let  the  wagon  salesmen  have 
their  representation  as  well  of  the  products  they  put 
into  the  stores.  Then  both  departments  of  the  distri¬ 
butor’s  business  will  be  receiving  attention  and  each 
will  lend  prestige  to  the  other. 

Do  not  go  about  the  country  looking  for  wagon  distri¬ 
butors  to  be  made  into  canned  food  wholesalers,  but 
if  you  are  trying  to  get  into  a  market  where  the 
presence  of  your  goods  is  warranted,  if  you  have  tried 
in  every  way  to  interest  a  worthwhile  jobber  in  your 
line  without  success,  then  get  a  wagon  distributor  at 
present,  and,  with  his  permission,  make  a  canned  foods 
jobber  out  of  him.  In  no  case  switch  your  account  of  a 
wagonman  and  expect  wonders  in  increased  sales 
unless  the  distributor  is  eager  for  the  account  and 
promises  to  do  certain  specific  things  you  may  out¬ 
line  such  as  have  been  suggested. 

Last  but  not  least,  expect  to  be  looked  down  at  for 
some  time  by  all  legitimate  wholesalers  after  you  have 
entrusted  your  distribution  to  a  jobber  operating 
differently  than  they  are.  It’s  only  natural  for  this  to 
happen.  Remember,  you  are  taking  the  account  away 
from  one  of  their  number.  But  don’t  you  cry !  Remem¬ 
ber  that  your  selected  wagon  jobber  is  apt  to  become  a 
wholesaler  in  time  if  he  will  operate  as  you  suggest. 
It  will  be  your  fault  if  this  does  not  happen! 


PARKER  T.  FREY  COMPANY,  food  brokers  of  Philadelphia,  have 
announced  the  opening  of  an  office  at  Room  504,  100  Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City,  as  of  June  1st.  Mr.  Frey  began  the 
food  brokerage  business  five  years  ago;  in  1937  a  branch  was 
established  in  Baltimore.  The  success  of  the  business  has 
prompted  the  opening  of  the  New  York  office,  which  will  be 
under  the  management  of  Joseph  P.  Salvato  and  J.  Arlington 
Detwiler,  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Frey  since  the 
business  started. 


HEAD  £  SHOULDERS  ABOVE 


Pee/de^ 


Quality  and  value  have  long  established  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  as  being  fore¬ 
most  in  the  canning  industry.  We  are  proud  of 
this  respect  and  co^dence  and  shall  continue  to 
exert  every  effort  to  merit  them  even  in  greater 
measure. 


SUPER  HUSKER 


The  fastest,  most  efficient  green^com  Husker  may  be  installed  in  the  same 

husking  machine  built.  Husks  two  spot  and  will  take  up  no  more  floor 

tons  of  com  every  hour.  Doubles  the  space  than  now  occupied  by  a  single 

capacity  of  your  plant  without  in-  husker.  Mail  coupon  for  complete 

creasing  floor  space;  each  Super  details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  a-302-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog, 

Name _ _ _ _ _ — - - 

Firm _ _ _ 


Address. 


-State. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  late  in  May  at  San 
Francisco,  Harrison  S.  Robinson,  of  the  Canners  Industry  Board, 
was  elected  Vice-President. 

• 

c.  M.  KNAPP  and  J.  W.  Carswell  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  have 
acquired  the  buildings  of  the  Great  Western  Canning  Plant  at 
Delphi,  Indiana,  which  will  be  immediately  remodeled  and  new 
equipment  installed  for  operation  this  season.  A  year-round 
schedule  is  planned. 

• 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT,  on  May  27th  declared 
bankrupt  the  Palm  Valley  Canning  Company,  Raymondville, 
Texas,  a  partnership  composed  of  George  William  Russell, 
George  Barber  Russell  and  Henry  Harold  Russell.  A  meeting 
of  creditors  is  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  Ira  Webster,  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  Stegman  Building,  Brownsville,  Texas,  on 
June  9th. 

• 

FIRE  CAUSED  A  LOSS  of  some  $30,000  to  the  Utica,  Mississippi, 
plant  of  Taormina  Corporation,  Donna,  Texas,  on  May  17th. 
Rebuilding  will  begin  at  once. 

• 

THE  MAIN  WAREHOUSE  of  the  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Sacramento,  California,  was  razed  by  fire  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  May  28th.  About  250,000  cases  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  a  large  shipment  destined  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  were  destroyed.  The  loss,  covered  by  insurance, 
is  estimated  at  well  over  $1,000,000. 

• 

THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT  (OHIO)  PLANT  of  the  Gypsum  Canning 
Company,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  not  be  rebuilt. 

• 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE  FIRMS  tendered  a  dinner 
to  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman,  and  to  his  associates  on  the 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  on  May  20th.  Mr.  Conway  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Continental  Can  Company. 
The  splendid  work  of  the  committee  is  recognized  by  the  entire 
financial  world. 

■m 

ERNEST  M.  CHASEi,  President  of  the  Mason  Canning  Company, 
Cincinnati,  died  on  May  9th  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

• 

SEVERAL  VESSELS  of  the  San  Francisco  fishing  fieet  have  sailed 
for  Alaskan  waters  and  close  to  a  full  season  is  expected. 
Controversies  over  jurisdiction,  wages  and  hours  threatened  to 
keep  vessels  in  home  ports. 

• 

E.  s.  PYBURN  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Gilman  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Gilman,  Iowa.  Mr.  Pyburn  had,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  managed  the  Dyersville  (Iowa)  plant  of  the 
Hawkeye  Canning  Company,  which  plant  is  not  to  be  operated 
this  season. 

• 

HAMILTON  &  SONS  CANNING  COMPANY,  New  London,  Wisconsin, 
are  operating  their  sauer  kraut  plant  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
established  there  to  take  care  of  their  trade  in  the  South. 

• 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  approved  the  simplified  practice 
recommendation  R  146-38,  for  corrugated  and  solid  fibre  boxes 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  given  in  the  1938  Almanac 
of  the  Canning  Industry,  page  188,  and  effective  as  of  May  1st, 
1938. 


THE  UNITED  FISHERMEN’S  UNION  and  a  group  of  tuna  canners 
of  San  Pedro,  California,  are  considering  a  recommendation 
that  a  truce  be  declared  pending  further  study  of  a  month-old 
strike  for  recognition.  The  temporary  peace  was  recommended 
by  Dr.  Towne  Nylander,  regional  director  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

• 

LUCIUS  R.  EASTMAN,  formerly  President  of  the  Hills  Brothers 
Company,  New  York  City,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  William  F.  Redfield  has  been  elevated  from 
the  vice-presidency  to  President  and  General  Manager,  and 
J.  M.  Hills  elected  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  6 — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Trott  Vocational  School,  at 
2:00  P.  M. 

June  6 — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Home  Economics  Club  of 
Niagara  Falls,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

June  7 — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  9 — Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  9 — Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Buy-Rite  Food  Dealers,  at 
8:00  P.  M. 

June  13 — Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  14 — Providence,  R.  I.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  15 — New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

June  16 — Fall  River,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  17 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dobbins  School,  at  8:30  A.  M. 

• 

CANNED  ORANGE  JUICE 

HE  SPRAGUE  DORN  COMPANY,  INC.,  of 
Loughman,  Florida,  call  our  attention  to  the 
absence  of  quotations  on  canned  Orange  Juice  in 
our  market  pages.  They  say  that  they  are  now  quoting 
65c  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Tampa  for  211x414  12-ounce 
citrus  enamel  cans.  This  product  is  put  up  under  the 
Sprague  Dorn  process.  The  juice  is  hand  reamed,  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  top  grade  fruit,  deaireated  under  a 
vacuum  of  291/2"  and  held  in  this  vacuum  through  flash 
Pasteurization. 

The  results  of  a  test  made  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Citrus  Experimental  Bureau 
at  Winter  Haven,  on  May  2nd,  on  this  orange  juice 
showed : 


Fresh  Juice 

Percent 

by  Volume  Sprague  Process 

Total  Gas 

6.08 

Total  Gas  0.50 

CO2 

4.16 

C  O2  0.33 

O2 

0.34 

O2  0.024 

Nl* 

1.57 

N2  0.12 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  the  oxygen  in  the  juice  it¬ 
self  which  causes  oxidation  and  bad  taste  in  canned 
juice,  and  that  it  is  practically  entirely  removed  by  the 
Sprague  Process. 

The  negligible  amount  shown  on  this  report  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  from  the  testing  apparatus  itself 
and  not  from  the  juice. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHIPAAY,  Inc. 

DroLers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  i;.  S.  A. 


5/1  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  canners’  S/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world’ 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


h  I  •  L  A  'I  * 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I  A 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

for  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN 

assures  to  the  user  a  nice  clean  pack  oi  higher 
quality  and  a  resulting  higher  price  for  the  canned 
article. 

Ask  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  vnU  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  2  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agi¬ 
tated  Vacuum  Pans:  1  50  gal.,  1  100  gal.,  unused.  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS:  Copper  and  aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum 
Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  sci’een  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  for 
No.  2V2  and  No.  3  cans;  1  Ayars  Exhauster  with  double  hung 
chain  for  all  size  cans  including  No.  lO’s;  1  Sturtevant  Blower 
with  engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2306 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Equipment  for  one  complete  tomato  plant  and 
pulp  plant,  including  bottling  equipment.  Will  sell  single  piece 
or  entire  lot.  Address  Box  A-2310  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant.  Capacity  1,000  cases  per  day. 
Equipped  to  pack  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  etc.  Plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  every  day.  Must  sell  on  account  of  health.  Address  Box 
A-2311  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed.  Grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The 
Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Two  million  tomato  plants  for  prompt  shipment. 
Certified  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Stone,  500,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $1.25  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect.  $1.00,  1,000; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Leading  varieties  cabbage  plants  same  price.  We 
have  all  kinds  kraut  cabbage  plants.  Potato  plants,  Cuban 
Yams,  pepper  and  cauliflower  $1.50  per  1,000  express  collect. 
All  plants  packed  in  ventilated  crates,  moss  to  roots,  to  arrive 
safely  anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey  Lankford, 
Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants:  Cabbage,  Onion,  Beet,  Col- 
lard,  Broccoli,  60c  per  1,000;  Tomato  75c;  Potato,  Pepper, 
$1.50;  Cauliflower  $2.50,  express  collect.  Good  plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  Courtland  Plant  Farm,  Courtland,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  now  ready.  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Johnbaer  and  Bonnybest.  We  use 
Certified  Treated  Seeds,  grown  on  new  land.  Can  ship  by  ex¬ 
press  or  delivery  by  truck.  Have  also  ready  plenty  sweet 
potato,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  other  plants.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  for  samples  and  prices,  or  come  to  our  fai'ms.  J.  P.  Councill 
Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Millions  now  ready.  Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  75c  thousand; 
50,000,  $30.00;  100,000,  $50.00.  Sweet  potato  plants  $1.00  thou¬ 
sand  any  quanity.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  well  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


ERlOBATi^ 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


Steam  Jacketed 


KETTLES 


Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNED  FOODS  AND  STRIKES 


^-all  styles,  any  size^ 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


Distributors  who  have  been  consistently  bearish  on  canned 
foods  since  the  start  of  the  year,  and  have  neglected  futures 
purchases  in  the  belief  that  continued  overproduction  would  be 
witnessed  during  1938,  adding  to  already  heavy  surplus  stocks, 
would  do  well  to  check  thoroughly  into  the  labor  situation  in 
the  canning  trade,  before  definitely  deciding  to  continue  “with¬ 
drawn”  as  purchasers. 

Just  recently,  farmers  in  one  section  of  Wisconsin  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  plow  under  considerable  spinach  acreage,  following  a 
strike  which  tied  up  the  local  cannery  and  prevented  the  packer 
from  taking  delivery  on  his  contracts  with  growers.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  similar  instances  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  by 
no  means  remote. 

Many  canners  entered  into  union  contracts  during  the  early 
part  of  1937.  At  that  time,  business  was  good  and  seemed  to 
be  getting  better.  The  advent  of  the  “recession”,  however,  found 
these  canners  holding  the  bag,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in 
possession  of  this  unwelcome  chattel.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  these  one-year  contracts  are  now  coming  up  for  renewal. 
Under  current  conditions,  canners  are  not  in  position  to  renew 
the  favorable  wage  and  hour  agreements  made  last  year.  Labor, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemingly  is  adamant  on  securing  the  same 
or  better  contract  provisions.  The  result  of  this  impasse, 
apparently,  will  be  strikes,  and  plant  tie-ups  at  the  most 
embarrassing  times  for  the  packer,  when  his  crops  are  at  the 
harvest  stage  and  a  shutdown  will  do  the  most  damage.  The 
farmer  is  the  sufferer  in  this  situation,  canners  being  in  position 
to  invoke  the  “cause  beyond  control”  and  “labor  disturbances” 
clauses  in  their  contracts  as  justification  for  not  accepting  de¬ 
liveries  from  growers. 

Canners  have  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  determination 
to  hold  to  acreage  curtailment  plans  this  year.  Unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  in  the  case  of  canned  peas  thus  far,  have 
tended  to  further  cut  probable  output.  With  possible,  and 
indeed  probable,  plant  shutdowns  incidental  to  labor  upsets  in 
the  offing,  many  current  policies  on  canned  foods  buying  may  be 
found  far  from  accurate  when  the  season  is  further  along. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


9  By  our  special  process  ot  labri- 
cation  we  build  metal  tanks  espec¬ 
ially  adopted  to  yoiu  foods,  free  of 
contamination.  Metals  successfully 
used  are  Nickel-Stainless  Steel  and 
MoneL  Any  capacity,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Coils  and  Agitators.  . .  •  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


RELIEF  DISTRIBUTION 


WASHINGTON  reports  this  week  indicating  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  considering  plans  for  substantially  expand¬ 
ing  the  relief  food  purchasing  and  distributing  operations  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  serve  to  spotlight 
attention  on  the  increasing  restiveness  among  grocers  toward 
Uncle  Sam’s  emergency  as  a  major  competitive  factor. 

This  sentiment  was  voiced  recently  by  the  Southern  California 
Retail  Grocers’  Association,  with  a  plea  for  the  handling  of 
I'elief  food  distribution  through  regular  trade  channels.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  a  total  of  733  carloads  of  agricultural  products  were 
given  away  by  the  Government  in  March  of  this  year  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone,  the  Association  said: 

“The  food  industry  is  becoming  concerned  over  this  tremendous 
food  business  of  Uncle  Sam’s.  The  Government  has  had  to  set 
up  a  complete  food  distribution  system  to  move  these  products 
into  the  consumers’  hands.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  that  this 
speedily  constructed  machinery  of  distribution  can  handle  foods 
as  cheaply  as  the  established  system  of  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

“In  its  avowed  program  to  help  out  little  business,  the  Federal 
Government  might  do  well  to  turn  over  the  distribution  of  relief 
food  supplies  to  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  and  to  private 
trucking  lines. 

“It  seems  logical  that  these  companies,  who  are  constantly 
working  to  cut  out  expensive  operations  and  to  improve  their 
facilities,  can  distribute  this  food  more  cheaply  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  result  the  cost  of  relief  distribution  would  no 
doubt  be  lessened.” 
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We  invite  inquiry  NOW  concerning  the  possibility 
of  our  handling  your  1938  pack  requirements. 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


FOUNDED  1804 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


RESOURCES  $750,000 


Specialists  in 

FIELD  and  METROPOLITAN  WAREHOUSING 

for  Canned  Foods 

(Dcl-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md. — William  S.  Willis,  Manaser) 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF 

PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


■^HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
^  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  dur¬ 
ing  the  hulling  process.  They  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas  saved 
are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 
thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 


The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented 
features. 


#  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

*  \1  a  nut  ac  t  tjr  e  r  s  of  Viners,  Vtner  heeders.  Elnsila^e  Distrihutors  and  C^liain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


June  6,  19S8 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Distribution  Good,  Prices  Unchanged — Crops  Fighting  Cold  and 
Rain — Quacks  Make  Harvest — Exports  Nearly  Three  Times 
More  Than  in  1937 — What’s  Holding  Down  the  Market? 

HODGE-PODGE — Any  review  of  the  canned  foods 
situation  today  must  take  in  so  many  differing 
things  that  it  becomes  a  hodge-podge  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Have  canned  foods  been  selling?  Yes,  the  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  busy,  with  no  show  of  letup  on 
the  part  of  retail  distributors,  but  both  of  them  waive 
aside  any  suggestion  to  buy  in  quantities,  even  when 
they  believe  that  prices  may  be  materially  higher  later 
on.  And  prices  have  not  improved  on  most  items, 
though  they  are  taking  new  packed  4’s  Alaskas  peas 
at  70  cents  with  more  eagerness  than  some  canners 
may  have  noticed,  otherwise  the  price  would  be  higher. 
The  quality  is  “beautiful”,  as  the  buyers  themselves 
say,  and  the  yield  is  running  less  than  half  expectations. 

The  weather  has  been  unusual.  As  this  is  written 
furnace  fires  are  still  going  in  homes,  the  latest  period 
for  at  least  twenty  years.  But  you  will  note  in  Crop 
Reports  that  frosts  have  been  reported  from  numerous 
if  not  all  sections ;  from  up  in  Connecticut,  over  on  the 
’Shore,  up  in  Western  Maryland  and  souther  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  out  into  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  so  to  the  central 
West.  Peas  and  tomato  plants  have  been  frozen; 
spinach  interfered  with ;  corn  planting  lagging  and  the 
seed  rotting,  and  now  it  is  becoming  quite  evident  that 
the  early,  warm,  spring-like  weather  which  brought  out 
the  fruit  trees  earlier  than  ever  before,  only  to  have 
them  nipped  by  frosts  later,  has  caused  more  damage 
than  thought.  Too  many,  and  too  cold  rains  have  been 
general,  and  because  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  amlost  all  other  hindrances  to  canning  crops  are 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  For  years  they  have  feared 
only  droughts.  That  is  the  manner  of  thinking.  And 
that  deserves  a  moment : 

Recently  we  said  it  looked  as  if  this  year’s  crops  and 
packs  might  be  the  usual  light  ones,  experienced  about 
one  in  five  years,  and  that  idea  has  been  runaway 
with  by  the  “soothsayers”  and  their  ilk.  In  despera¬ 
tion  too  many  business  men  are  turning  to  the  quacks, 
to  fortune-tellers  and  whatnot,  and  paying  handsomely 
for  the  advice  they  get.  Did  you  know  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  there  are  upwards  of  100,000 
fortune  tellers,  horoscope  readers,  etc.,  taking  an 
annual  toll  of  $125,000,000  from  the  gullible  public; 
that  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  this  report  showed  100 
leading  business  men  each  pay  one  Salami  of  high 
repute  $1,000  the  first  of  each  month  to  read  the  hori- 
scope  for  their  business  ?  Small  wonder  other  business 
men  fall  for  “market  experts”,  special  business  re¬ 
ports,  etc.,  and  pay  huge  sums  for  such  dope.  And  our 


industry  is  not  free  of  this.  What  are  you  doing? 
Furnishing  them  a  handsome  income  to  act,  possibly, 
as  propaganda  dispensers  in  favor  of  big  buyers;  in 
other  words  they  are  greasing  your  skids  to  the  benefit 
of  the  buyers  for  whom  they  work.  At  least  that  is 
what  it  looks  like  in  many  cases;  and  if  you  will  read 
their  “expert”  reports  in  that  light  you  will  think  so, 
too.  They  are  beating  down  prices ;  not  helping  you. 

In  the  face  of  crop  conditions,  and  in  face  of  the 
steady  distribution  of  the  goods  in  huge  quantities,  and 
in  the  face  of  practically  doubled  exports  of  foods, 
market  prices  for  cabined  foods  ought  to  be  much  higher 
and  very  strong  in  tone,  and  they  are  not.  “Exports  of 
food  products  from  the  United  States  during  April 
amounted  to  $38,438,000,  nearly  three  million  dollars 
more  than  the  value  of  March  1938  shipments  abroad, 
and  2*4  times  as  great  in  value  as  the  $16,467,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs  exported  during  April  1937,”  says 
the  Government  report.  And  if  these  exports  had  been 
priced  on  the  same  basis  as  the  1937  exports  the  differ¬ 
ences  would  be  even  greater.  All  of  this  spells  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  should,  based  upon  past  experi¬ 
ences.  These  are  facts,  and  not  fancies,  and  such  facts 
ought  to  have  produced  rapidly  rising  food  prices,  and 
heavier  than  usual  demand  for  foodstuffs.  What  is  to 
blame  for  this  unique  situation?  There  is  a  cause. 
Of  course,  it  is  due  to  the  way  our  foodstuff  makers  and 
handlers  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  quietly 
plucked,  without  waking  up,  and  without  advancing  the 
market  prices  in  consequence.  Solve  that  enigma  and 
you  will  have  gotten  more  than  any  review  of  the 
canned  foods  market  could  supply,  and  immeasurably 
more  valuable.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
mere  coincidence,  mere  chance ;  it  is  a  carefully  planned 
and  expertly  carried  out  design,  and  you  are  the 
victims. 

THE  MARKET — Space  prevents  further  discussion, 
but  you  have  the  condition  of  leading  markets  reported 
under  their  various  headings ;  they  tell  you  of  the  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  can¬ 
ners  in  reducing  prices  about  20  per  cent,  evidently 
determined  to  move  all  surplus  and  this  year’s  pack. 
That  is  the  new  idea  now:  big  producers,  and  little, 
striving  to  lower  prices  so  as  to  increase  buying,  and 
so  revive  the  market.  But  this  move  by  pineapple 
makes  the  going  harder  for  the  peach  combine  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  because  these  two  fruits  work  against  each 
other.  The  market  will  hear  more  of  this. 

The  one  feature  which  the  market  might  boast  this 
week,  as  it  was  last,  is  the  rapidly  cleaning  up  condi¬ 
tion  of  No.  10  goods,  and  the  advancing  market  prices. 
The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  Government  buy¬ 
ing  for  army  and  navy,  and  probably  a  lot  of  export 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  world  seems  to  be  stocking 
up  for  war,  whether  it  is  or  not. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Less  Selling  Pressure — lO’s  Sought  For — Appraising  ’38’s 
Possibilities — Prices  Reduced  on  ’38  Pineapple — Low  Tomato 
Prices  on  New  Packs — More  Interest  in  New  Peas — Corn 
Unchanged — New  Cherry  Prices — Sardine  Season 
Opens  But  No  Sardines. 

New  York,  June  2,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — ^While  the  week-end  holiday  cut 
into  trading  in  the  canned  foods  market  this  week, 
a  little  continued  improvement  in  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  was  to  be  noted.  Buyers  are  showing  more  dis¬ 
position  to  pick  up  standard  vegetables,  particularly 
No.  10s,  and  there  has  been  an  improved  feeling  evident 
among  canners,  as  indicated  by  lessened  selling  pres¬ 
sure.  Outstanding  marketwise  during  the  week  was 
the  action  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  canners  in  revising 
prices  to  a  level  approximately  20  per  cent  below  those 
previously  in  effect. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  futures  situation  is  summed 
up  in  interesting  fashion  by  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Co., 
which  this  week  says ; 

“Will  nature  strike  a  balance  this  year?  This  usually  happens 
about  every  third  year.  In  ’36,  the  Midwest  encountered  a  devas¬ 
tating  drought;  in  ’37  the  canning  crop  yield  of  both  fruit  and 
vegetables  (with  the  exception  of  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States), 
was  heavy.  Will  ’38  witness  an  oversupply  or  will  a  shortage 
in  vegetables  develop  either  through  the  voluntary  curtailment 
of  acreage,  or  by  Nature’s  decree  or  both?  Thus  far,  the  pea 
pack  in  the  lower  Maryland-Virginia  peninsula  indicates  there 
will  not  be  a  repetition  of  ’37’s  super-abundance.  Of  course, 
other  producing  sections  may  be  better  favored  this  summer  and 
might  possibly  offset  any  shrinkage  in  crops  and  packs  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  seaboard  area;  however,  this  is  a  long  shot  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  materialize.  The  month  of  May  has 
been  one  of  the  rainiest  months  in  Maryland-Delaware-Pennsyl- 
vania-Virginia  within  recollection  of  the  industry,  and  does  not 
betoken  any  particular  good  to  the  maturing  pea  and  bean  crops, 
all  of  which  strengthens  the  thought  Nature  or  Providence  will 
keep  the  situation  in  hand  and  evolve  the  most  good  for  producer 
and  packer  alike.  In  other  words,  the  hand  that  dealt  so 
lavishly  in  ’37  appears  to  be  dealing  conservatively  in  ’38. 

“Neither  buyer  or  seller  is  interested  in  futures  in  a  general 
way.  The  trade  is  only  interested  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
posted.  Packers  are  not  trying  to  high-pressure  anyone  into 
making  future  commitments.  To  do  so,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  name  prices  which  would  show  them  a  loss — even  before  the 
goods  are  packed.  Those  who  have  quoted  tomato  prices  have 
not  received  any  worthwhile  response  and  even  these  quotations 
seem  to  have  gone  into  an  eclipse  since  one  or  two  speculative 
operators  named  what  appear  to  be  prices  for  their  own  account 
and  slightly  below  authorized  canners’  quotations.  Lima  beans 
and  No.  10  corn  which  are  usually  not  subjected  to  very  much 
fluctuation,  are  being  quoted  more  frequently  than  the  other 
items;  however,  the  resultant  future  bookings  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  notwithstanding  these  two  commodities  invariably  prove 
profitable  on  forward  purchases.” 

PINEAPPLE — Considerable  interest  developed  in 
trade  circles  this  week  with  the  action  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  canners  in  naming  new  prices  on  pineapple 
and  juice  at  levels  considerably  under  previous  quota¬ 
tions.  In  making  the  revision,  the  packers  are  protect¬ 
ing  distributors  on  floor  stocks,  goods  in  transit,  and 
unshipped  goods  billed  after  June  3,  1937.  The  new 
prices  are  guaranteed  for  60  days  after  day  of  arrival. 
New  prices  on  some  of  the  more  important  grades  and 
sizes  follow :  Fancy  sliced  21/2S  and  crushed  2i/^s,  $1.80 ; 


standard  sliced,  $1.65;  crushed,  $1.70;  No.  2  fancy 
sliced  $1.50,  crushed  $1.35;  No.  2  standard  sliced, 
$1.40,  crushed  $1.30;  No.  10s,  fancy  crushed  in  juice, 
$5.50,  in  syrup,  $6.00;  standard  sliced,  in  syrup  $6.10, 
in  juice,  $5.85;  broken,  in  syrup  $5.70,  in  juice,  $5.45. 
The  new  prices  are  expected  to  substantially  broaden 
demand,  and  large  distributors  groups  are  planning 
immediate  sales  drives  on  this  fruit. 

TOMATOES — Offerings  of  new  pack  southern  toma¬ 
toes  on  futures  contracts  are  reported  this  week  at  40 
cents  for  Is,  60  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for  21/2®,  and 
$2.75  for  10s.  The  spot  market  is  held  at  40  cents  for 
Is,  60  to  611/4  cents  for  2s,  921/2  cents  for  21/2S,  and 
$3.20  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery  for  prompt  shipment. 
Demand  is  showing  some  improvement. 

No.  10s — Considerable  buying  of  No.  10  corn  and 
tomatoes  has  been  reported  in  the  East  recently, 
largely  in  the  expectation  of  later  demand  from  Federal 
agencies.  This  buying,  much  of  which  has  been  specu¬ 
lative,  has  been  quietly  put  through,  and  it  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  stocks  of  these  sizes  in  eastern  canners’ 
hands  are  near  the  vanishing  point. 

PEAS — New  pack  southern  peas  are  being  taken  in 
a  limited  way  here,  with  the  market  on  standard  un¬ 
graded  Alaskas  quoted  at  52i/>  cents  for  Is,  70  cents 
for  2s,  and  $3.75  for  10s.  On  standard  sweets,  2s  are 
quoted  at  80  cents  and  10s  at  $4.25. 

CORN — There  were  no  price  changes  reported  on 
corn  this  week.  Demand  was  showing  a  little  improve¬ 
ment,  particularly  on  fancy  2s,  both  white  and  yellow, 
distributors  adding  moderately  to  stocks  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  market  upturn  on  this  item. 

FUTURE  LIMAS — New  pack  lima  beans  are  being 
offered  on  futures  contracts  by  southern  packers  with 
fancy  tiny  green  listed  at  90  cents  for  Is,  $1.40  for  2s, 
with  small  green  at  85  cents  and  $1.27i/2»  respectively. 
Some  buying  interest  is  developing,  although  packers 
are  not  inclined  to  force  the  issue. 

NEW  CHERRIES  QUOTED  —  Tentative  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  have  been  put 
out  locally  by  one  California  independent,  with  stan¬ 
dard  21/js  posted  at  $1.90,  choice  at  $2.10,  and  fancy  at 
$2.35.  bn  No.  10s,  offers  are  at  $6.50  for  standard, 
$7.50  for  choice,  and  $8.00  for  fancy.  These  prices  are 
substantially  under  last  year’s  levels,  choice  2V2S  open¬ 
ing  last  year  at  $2.90. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Routine  inquiry  for  spot 
California  canned  fruits  for  prompt  shipment  was 
again  reported  this  week.  List  prices  remained  un¬ 
changed,  but  considerable  shading  was  still  available, 
particularly  on  combination  deals. 

SARDINES — With  the  new  packing  season  more 
than  a  month  old  and  practically  a  blank  insofar  as 
pack  is  concerned,  the  market  for  Maine  sardines  is 
taking  on  a  stronger  tone  with  the  clearing  of  carry¬ 
over  holdings.  Quarter  oil  or  mustard  keyless  are 
firm  at  $2.80,  with  three-quarters  at  $2.60  and,  quarter 
oil  or  mustard  key  cartons  holding  at  $3.60. 

SHRIMP — The  arriyal  of  warmer  weather  has 
brought  out  more  inquiry,  and  the  market  is  steady. 
For  prompt  shipment.  Gulf  packers  quote  small  at 
$1.25,  medium  at  $1.30,  large  at  $1.35,  and  extra  large 
at  $1.45. 
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SALMON — The  market  is  coming  in  for  more  in¬ 
quiry,  due  to  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  current 
season’s  pack.  First  hand  are  showing  strong  price 
views,  and  quotations  hold  firm  at  previous  levels. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Fine  Pick-Up  Halted  by  Pineapple — Goods  at  Low  Prices — Rains 
and  Cold  Interfere  With  Crops — Frost  Damages  Peas — Market 
Routine — Let’s  Have  Truth  in  This  Chain-Store  Battle. 

Chicago,  June  3,  1938. 

HE  GENERAL  MARKET — A  nice  pick-up  in 
general  business  was  developing  when  along  came 
the  unexpected  decline  in  pineapple,  since  which 
the  trade  seem  to  have  the  “jitters”  again. 

The  canned  vegetable  line  seems  to  be  showing  a 
stubborn  resistance  against  any  lower  prices,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  good  omen. 

LOW  PRICED  SELLING — Still  continues  by  a 
number  of  wholesale  grocers  here.  For  example,  the 
following  are  a  few  items  that  the  wholesaler  is  selling 


to  the  retailer  at: 

16  oz.  tin  Oven-Baked  Beans . 48c 

12  oz.  Fancy  Orange  Juice . 59c 

20  oz.  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . 49c 

No.  1  tin  Tomato  Puree . 42i/2C 

No.  1  tin  Tomato  or  Vegetable  Soup . 421/2C 

No.  2  tin  Grapefruit  Juice . 69c 


TOMATOES — Heavy  rains  during  the  past  couple 
of  weeks  have  delayed  plant  setting  generally  through¬ 
out  this  section.  One  must  remember  that  the  month 
of  May  was  an  unusually  wet  one  in  Indiana.  It  is 
reported  that  more  than  half  of  the  planting  will  have 
to  be  done  this  month. 

There  is  little  interest  noted  in  futures,  although 
some  quotations  have  been  named  recently,  such  as: 
No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes,  65c,  factory ;  No.  21/2  tin 
standard  tomatoes,  85c,  factory.  When  it  comes  to 
spots,  the  movement  has  been  limited.  Jobbers  are 
still  anxious  to  buy  but  only  at  lower  levels  than  the 
going  prices.  The  bottom  of  the  market  is  quoted  for 
immediate  shipment  at:  No.  2  tin  standards,  65c;  No. 


2^2.  tin  standards,  85c;  No.  10  tin  standards,  $2.90, 
factory.  It  is  said  that  No.  1  tins  are  cleaned  up  in 
the  surrounding  States. 

PEAS — There  was  a  little  excitement  last  week  when 
reports  from  Indiana,  Northern  Illinois  and  certain 
districts  of  Wisconsin  were  that  actual  frost  damage 
was  showing  up.  Several  canners  in  Indiana  claim 
they  will  not  be  able  to  pack  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Some  spot  business  has  been  going  on,  chiefly  in 
No.  2  tin  standard  grades  at  75c  Wisconsin  factory. 
Some  numbers  like  No.  1  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas;  No.  1 
tin  fancy  No.  3  Alaskas,  have  been  wanted  but  buyers 
have  had  difficulty  in  supplying  their  requirements. 

No.  10  tin  peas  are  getting  scarce  and  as  several 
large  State  and  Government  bids  require  goodly  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  situation  seems  to  be  better  in  hand. 

Little  or  no  interest  has  been  noted  in  forward  buy¬ 
ing  against  the  coming  pack. 

CORN — Everyone  reports  a  quiet  market  on  all 
grades,  sizes,  and  varieties.  Prices  are  the  same  as 
previously  quoted  in  this  column. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Like  spinach,  green  and 
wax  beans,  beets,  carrots,  sauer  kraut,  etc.,  were  in 
routine  demand  only.  Prices  unchanged. 

PINEAPPLE — On  Saturday,  May  28th,  just  when 
the  trade  were  preparing  for  the  double  week-end 
holiday,  lower  prices  were  named  by  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  canners.  These  averaged  around  20c  per 
dozen  on  No.  21/2  tins,  and  $1.00  per  dozen  on  No.  10 
tins.  Even  yet,  many  in  the  trade  have  not  recovered 
from  the  unexpected  move. 

The  question  is  asked  on  every  side — ^just  what  effect 
will  this  have  upon  California  peaches  and  other 
fruits?  Some  maintain  that  it  was  a  smart  move  on 
the  part  of  the  pineapple  canners;  that  it  will  enable 
all  distributors  to  feature  and  merchandise  pineapple 
as  never  before,  fully  confident  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  as  prices  are  guaranteed  on  floor  stocks  as 
well  as  other  protection. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— What  will  happen  to  the 
peach  control  now  ?  That  question  is  asked  on  all  sides. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  pineapple  boys  have  simply 
(using  a  common  phrase)  put  the  California  peach 
chaps  “behind  the  eight  ball”.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
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topsy-turvy,  business  has  been  at  an  extreme  low  ebb 
in  everything  applicable  to  California  fruits. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Canners  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  seem  most  reluctant  to  name  prices  on 
1938  packing  of  berries  or  an3rthing  else  produced  in 
that  section.  True,  the  labor  dispute  is  one  reason  that 
prices  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Rumor  has  it  that 
No.  21/2  choice  Royal  Anne  cherries  were  quoted  at 
$2.25-$2.35,  Coast — new  packing. 

Spot  pears  are  quiet  and  that  item  is  devoid  of 
interest. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Lower  prices  have  ruled 
lately  by  the  independents.  It  is  said  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  account  wonderful  pasturage.  Tall 
milk  has  been  sold  in  Chicago  as  low  as  $2.70  delivered. 

THE  FISH  LINE — No.  1  tall  fancy  red  Alaska 
salmon  was  offered  at  $2.30,  Coast.  Pinks  are  firmly 
held  at  $1.05. 

Shrimp  quotations  average  f .  o.  b.  Gulf  Point :  No.  1 
fancy  jumbo,  $1.50;  No.  1  fancy  large,  $1.40;  No.  1 
fancy  medium,  $1.30,  and  No.  1  fancy  small,  $1.25. 
Tuna  and  crabmeat  have  shown  no  out-of-the-usual 
interest. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL — “Let's  have  a  clean-cut  fight 
on  this  issue.”  So  spoke  a  friend  yesterday  and  in  that  thought 
all  fair-minded  men  connected  with  the  canning  industry,  as 
well  as  the  distributors,  will  agree. 

Are  interstate  chains  with  absentee  ownership  a  harm  to  this 
country?  Are  a  large  number  of  small  enterprises  better  than 
a  small  number  of  large  ones?  A  great  deal  can  be  said  on 
this  matter  but  whatever  is  said,  should  be  the  truth.  As  it  is, 
entirely  too  many  consumer  magazines,  daily  newspapers  and 
practically  evei-y  other  medium  of  the  printing  press  have 
“gone  to  bat”  for  the  chain  stores. 

Congressman  Patman  exposed  another  one  of  the  chain  stores 
false  propaganda.  He  said  in  part: 

“We  know  what  propaganda  is.  We  also  know  what  is 
selfishly  inspired  propaganda.  But  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  this  particular  kind  of  paid, 
selfishly  inspired  propaganda.  The  interstate  chain  store 
group  is  paying  people  to  write  their  members  of  Congress 
against  the  Federal  Chain  Store  tax  bill.  The  so-called 
National  Consumer  News  is  sponsored  by  a  few  national 
corporate  chain  stores.  This  magazine  is  a  typical  example 
of  a  chain  store  wolf  in  consumer  sheep’s  clothing.  It  infers 
impartial  championship  of  consumer  interest  while  it  is 
actually  engaged  in  obvious  lobbying  against  pending  tax 
legislation.” 

A  clean  fight  is  desked.  The  Patman  Bill  will  not  come  up 
before  Congress  until  next  year.  Meanwhile,  let  the  truth 
prevail. 

The  Chain  Stores  have  also  been  very  persistent  in  spreading 
the  information  that  it  costs  them  less  to  do  business  than  the 
independent  retailer.  That  is  not  correct  in  accordance  with  the 
Bureau  of  Census  who  reported: 

“According  to  most  recent  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  the  average  cost  of  operation  for  individual  food 
stores  of  every  description  was  22.9  per  cent,  whereas  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  average  chain  store  is  24.9  per  cent. 
These  figures  include  the  function  of  warehousing  and 
wholesaling.” 

The  Chains  have  also  been  spreading  the  thought  that  through 
their  methods,  agriculture  has  been  helped  and  that  large 
surplusses  have  been  moved  by  concentrated  drives.  In  a  way 
that  is  correct,  but  don’t  begin  to  argue  the  point  with  the 
Louisiana  strawberry  growers  for  they  would  present  data, 
facts  and  figures,  etc.,  that  would  prove  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  two  strawberry  buyers  of  the  largest  chains  were  run 
out  of  the  State  last  month  because  of  their  tactics  in  bearing 
down  the  market  and  beating  down  the  price. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cool  Weather  Holding  Back  Asparagus — Low  Priced  Paste 
Usually  Low  Grade — Firmer  Prices  Bringing  Better  Business — 

Canning  Cherries — Canned  Apricots  Moving — Dried  Fruits 
Make  Record — The  Cost  to  Crow  Tomatoes. 

San  Francisco,  June  2,  1938. 

XAMPLE — The  California  trade  is  still  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  editorial  of  Mr.  Judge,  in  the  issue  of 
May  16th,  “Cleaning  Your  Own  Stables”,  and  the 
valuable  space  he  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  Tomato 
Paste  Conference  held  at  San  Francisco  earlier  in  the 
month.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  canners  and 
brokers  have  agreed  so  wholeheartedly  to  any  matter 
aifecting  the  industry  as  on  this  tomato  paste  question, 
and  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  other  branches  of 
the  canning  industry  were  to  take  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  into  their  confidence. 

ASPARAGUS — The  season  to  date  has  been  an 
unusual  one  for  the  asparagus  industry,  the  uniformly 
cool  weather  having  held  back  production  and  kept 
canners  from  operating  to  capacity.  The  output  has 
been  quite  steady  around  40,000  cases  a  day  and 
slightly  more  than  half  the  quota  set  for  the  season, 
1,800,000  cases,  had  been  packed  by  the  end  of  May. 
The  outlook  is  that  the  pack  will  be  completed  before 
June  25th.  Some  of  the  tentative  opening  prices  put 
out  early  in  May  are  being  revised  slightly,  some 
packers  having  made  a  few  reductions  in  the  prices  on 
all-green.  A  fair  volume  of  business  has  been  booked 
to  date,  especially  on  featured  lines. 

PASTE — The  market  on  tomato  paste  is  quite  steady 
at  $3.60  a  case.  Where  lower  prices  are  quoted  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  quality  is  not  up  to  standard,  with 
a  low  degree  of  concentration.  Business  has  improved 
materially  since  prices  have  become  more  stabilized. 

SPINACH — The  same  story  is  true  with  regard  to 
spinach,  with  trading  on  the  uptrend  now  that  prices 
are  firmly  established.  A  few  packers  are  quoting 
No.  21/2S  at  $1.30,  but  their  holdings  are  now  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  and  this  price  scarcely  counts.  The 
market  for  this  size  is  now  largely  $1.15,  with  an 
occasional  lot  selling  at  $1.10.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  lower  quality  goes  with  the  lower  price. 

CHERRIES — Cherries  are  now  receiving  attention 
at  the  hands  of  canners  and  some  opening  prices  should 
make  their  appearance  shortly.  Growers  recently  came 
forward  with  offers  of  furnishing  prime  Royal  Annes 
at  7  cents  a  pound  for  canning,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  sales  were  made  at  this  price.  Canners  offered 
31/2  cents  a  pound,  but  growers  joined  in  an  agreement 
to  sell  none  for  less  than  5  cents.  Truckloads  were 
dumped  when  some  growers  sought  to  make  deliveries 
at  Stockton  at  canners’  prices.  Government  agencies 
have  been  investigating  the  plan  of  packing  about 
1,500  tons  of  black  cherries  for  relief  distribution. 

APRICOTS — Apricots  continue  to  move  about  the 
best  of  any  of  the  fruits,  with  much  of  this  activity  to 
be  credited  to  the  low  prices  that  have  been  named  to 
move  the  large  surplus.  Within  a  month  packing  of 
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this  fruit  will  be  under  way  in  favored  districts.  Pears 
are  not  in  marked  over-supply  and  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Freestone  peaches  are  moving  better  than 
in  former  years,  with  the  price  differential  over  clings 
helping  a  lot. 

DRIED  FRUITS — California  dried  fruit  producers 
set  a  new  high  record  last  year,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California. 
The  total  output  was  600,788  tons,  passing  the  record 
of  1937  when  588,000  tons  were  produced.  Included 
in  the  pack  were:  Prunes,  248,338  tons;  raisins,  248,- 
276  tons;  apricots,  34,269  tons;  apples,  11,543  tons; 
figs,  27,643  tons;  freestone  peaches,  18,084  tons,  cling 
peaches,  4,793  tons,  and  pears,  3,486  tons. 

COST  TO  GROW  TOMATOES— Studies  in  the  cost 
of  tomato  growing  in  Los  Angeles  County  made 
through  a  select  group  using  uniform  cost  accounting 
show  a  wide  variation.  The  average  production  per 
acre  amounted  to  14,222  lbs.,  with  21,400  lbs.  the  high¬ 
est  and  8,163  lbs.  the  lowest.  The  average  income  per 
acre  amounted  to  $105.80,  with  $162.95  the  highest, 
and  $57.66  the  lowest.  Costs  per  acreage  averaged 
$108.51,  with  $124.79  the  high  figure  and  $86.36  the 
low.  The  greatest  profit  was  $47.44  per  acre,  with  a 
loss  of  $60.57  an  acre  recorded  by  one  reporting  mem¬ 
ber  in  1937. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice  named  prices  on  new  pack  effective 
June  1st,  which  are  some  20  per  cent  below  the  old 
prices  effective  since  last  June.  Moreover,  distributors 
are  to  be  protected  on  floor  stocks,  goods  in  transit  and 
unshipped  goods  billed  after  June  3,  or  in  some  cases, 
June  7  of  1937.  The  new  prices  are  guaranteed  for 
sixty  days  after  arrival  of  merchandise. 

These  prices  are: 

No.  2V2S,  fancy  sliced,  tidbits  and  crushed,  $1.80. 

No.  214s,  standard,  sliced,  and  tidbits,  $1.65;  crushed,  $1.70; 
broken,  $1.60;  pineapple  juice,  $1.50. 

No.  2s  tall,  fancy,  sliced  and  tidbits,  $1.50;  crushed,  $1.35. 

No.  2s,  standard,  sliced,  $1.40;  crushed,  $1.30;  broken,  $1.30; 
juice,  $1.05. 

No.  Is,  flat,  fancy,  sliced  and  crushed,  8214c;  standard,  sliced 
and  crushed,  80c. 

No.  10s,  fancy,  sliced  in  syrup,  $6.50;  fancy  sliced  in  juice, 
$6.25. 

No.  10s,  fancy  tidbits  in  syrup,  $6.50;  fancy,  sliced  in  juice, 
$6.25. 

No.  10s,  fancy  crushed  in  syrup,  $6;  in  juice,  $5.50. 

No.  10s,  standard  sliced  in  syrup,  $6.10;  in  juice,  $5.85. 

No.  10s,  standard  tidbits  in  syrup,  $6.10;  in  juice,  $6. 

No.  10s,  broken,  in  syrup,  $5.70;  juice,  $5.45. 

8-ounce,  fancy  tidbits,  65c;  crushed,  6714c;  pineapple  juice, 
5514  c. 

No.  211,  fancy  crushed,  90c;  juice,  72V2C. 

46-ounce,  pineapple  juice,  $2.40. 

All  less  5  per  cent  except  No.  10s,  fancy  crushed  in  syrup 
and  juice  and  fancy  confectioners’  crushed.  All  quoted  f.  o.  b. 
dock  San  Francisco. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Continue  Scarce — No  Canning  and  Market  Dull — Crab 
Meat  in  a  Slump — Better  Bean  Weather. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  2,  1938. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  production  was  at  a  low  ebb  last 
week.  Partly  because  they  were  scarce  and  partly 
because  the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  was 
pretty  well  crowded  from  the  heavy  strike  of  shrimp 
the  previous  week,  which  brought  the  price  down  3  to 
5  cents  per  pound. 

Several  of  the  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  freight  boats  that 
were  going  into  the  Louisiana  waters  to  shrimp,  were 
laid  up,  because  operators  claimed  that  the  shrimp 
were  costing  them  too  much  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  sections  offering  them  at  a  cheaper  price. 

No  shrimp  have  been  available  on  the  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  coasts  and  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers 
here  have  had  to  draw  their  requirements  from  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  in  this  section. 
The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  and  limited 
to  a  few  scattered  orders. 

Nevertheless,  it  can’t  be  said  that  the  canned  shrimp 
market  is  any  worse  than  any  other  food  commodity, 
because  the  buying  is  all  done  from  hand  to  mouth 
nowadays.  However,  our  sea  food  packers  don’t  know 
about  the  other  fellow’s  troubles,  and  they  naturally 
feel  that  they  are  suffering  more  than  the  other  fellow. 
Yet  a  checkup  on  the  sales  in  previous  years  will  show 
that  these  are  slow  months  for  the  sale  of  canned 
shrimp  any  year.  One  consolation  is  that  canned 
shrimp  keep  in  good  shape  a  long  time  and  there  are 
millions  of  people  that  are  crazy  about  ’em,  so  sooner 
or  later  the  present  stock  on  hand  will  be  bought  and 
eaten  up. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crab  meat  is  in  a  slump  and  has 
been  for  nearly  a  month. 

Production  in  this  section  has  been  held  down  for 
over  two  weeks,  because  the  price  dropped  ten  cents 
per  pound  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Even  with  this  curtailment  of  production,  the 
demand  is  light. 

Eastern  buyers  are  showing  some  interest  this  week, 
which  might  indicate  that  the  market  is  clearing  up 
from  an  over  supply. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is  30  cents  per  pound 
and  the  claw  20  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 
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SNAP  BEANS — We’ve  had  showers  in  this  section, 
which  has  benefitted  the  crops  and  the  bean  pack  has 
moved  at  a  good  clip. 

A  fairly  good  volume  of  business  has  been  booked 
and  while  the  price  has  not  been  anything  “to  write 
home  about”,  yet  it  keeps  the  canneries  in  operation 
and  the  price  may  be  boosted  before  many  days. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  to  72 cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  crowder  pea  pack  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  a  small  way,  because  not  all  the  canneries 
of  this  section  are  packing  them  and  the  bean  pack 
being  more  important,  the  canneries  devote  more  time 
to  the  bean  pack  than  they  do  to  crowder  peas. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  and  $4.65  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Information  Division 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meetings  in  January,  recommending 
that  canners  accept  individual  responsibility  for  creating  in  their 
own  communities  a  better  understanding  of  the  industry,  its 
policies,  and  its  problems,  through  contacts  with  organized 
groups,  public  addresses  and  other  means,  the  Association  sent 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  all  members  with  a  letter  offering  to 
furnish  publications  and  other  material  that  would  be  helpful 
in  this  work. 

The  response  to  the  letter  and  resolution  quickly  revealed 
that  the  Association  would  have  to  prepare  material  for  can¬ 
ners’  use  in  making  address,  radio  talks,  and  so  on.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  publications,  of  course,  contain  most  of  the  information 
needs  to  be  put  together  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  various  uses. 

There  is  in  preparation — most  of  it  in  draft  form — a  series  of 
about  25  separate  articles  dealing  with  practically  every  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  the  industry  and  its  products.  Plans  are  to  print 
them  as  separates  and  to  furnish  with  each  article  a  list  of  ref¬ 
erences  to  sources  of  further  information. 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  and  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  have  sent  the  Board’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  their  members  and  have  expressed  their  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  our  organization  in  carrying  on  this  important 
work. 

An  increasing  number  of  requests  is  being  received  by  the 
Association  for  material  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  on  the  canning  industry,  advertising 
literature,  theses  in  college  work,  etc. 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

CONVERSE,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — Have  been  setting  plants  since 
Tuesday  noon.  Plants  that  are  in  are  looking  fine.  About  one- 
third  set.  Heavy  rain  today  has  stopped  further  setting  until 
Monday. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — Having  light  rains  this 
morning  and  the  weather  man  has  predicted  further  showers 
throughout  the  day.  From  all  information  we  can  gather, 
estimate  between  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  the  acreage  has 
been  set. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — No  planting  done  during 
the  last  week  or  ten  days  of  rainy  weather.  Soil  just  now  in 
condition  for  working.  Only  30  per  cent  of  acreage  in  ground 
at  this  time. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  June  2,  1938 — Early  acreage  (Southern  plants) 

60  per  cent  of  1937.  Poor  stands;  making  slow  growth  account 
of  cold  weather.  Infested  with  unlimited  potato  bugs;  farmers 
fighting  them  at  much  expense.  Late  planting  just  starting 
(home  grown  plants).  Potato  bugs  destroying  nearly  as  fast 
as  plants  are  being  set.  Acreage  will,  no  doubt,  be  20  per  cent 
less  than  1937  and  with  poor  stands  at  the  start. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — Soil  and  weather  conditions 
fine  for  setting.  Have  about  40  per  cent  of  acreage  set.  Plants 
already  set  are  looking  good. 

TRAFALGAR,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — About  25  per  cent  set.  Look¬ 
ing  fair  though  plants  show  effects  of  beating  rains.  Setting  at 
standstill  for  past  week.  Most  fields  must  be  reconditioned 
before  planting.  Small  amount  of  breaking  to  be  done. 

UNDBiRWOOD,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — Too  much  rain  the  last  few 
days  for  much  activity  in  setting.  Very  small  acreage  set  to 
date.  Look  for  a  rush  in  planting  up  to  June  10th. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  May  27,  1938 — Setting  plants  right  along. 
Have  good  plants  and  ideal  setting  weather.  Will  have  about 
same  acreage  as  last  year  and  will  have  a  larger  per  cent  set 
in  May  than  last  year. 

VIENNA,  IND.,  May  27,  1938 — Setting  about  normal  in  this 
section.  Weather  conditions  favorable.  Prospects  of  normal 
yield  and  reduced  acreage. 

WATERLOO,  IND.,  May  28,  1938 — Plant  setting  in  full  swing 
with  conditions  ideal,  and  if  it  doesn’t  rain  we  will  have  our 
entire  acreage  set  by  June  1st.  The  soil  is  in  wonderful  condi¬ 
tion  with  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture.  Plants  are  trifle 
large. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  May  25,  1938 — Farmers  nearly  finished  setting  . 
plants.  Cut  worms  are  bad.  Have  plenty  of  plants  and  they 
are  looking  good  in  the  fields. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  30,  1938 — Have  put  out  about  20  per 
cent  less  early  plants  than  usual.  None  of  these  are  contracted 
but  will  be  bought  on  the  open  market.  Believe  the  acreage  on 
late  tomatoes  will  be  cut  about  the  same  amount.  Plants  that 
are  set  are  doing  very  well  so  far,  although  the  weather  has 
not  been  favorable. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  June  1,  1938 — Cannot  make  any  progress  until 
weather  changes. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  June  2,  1938 — Early  setting  frozen;  late 
setting  looks  good.  Plenty  of  moisture. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Planting  now. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  1,  1938 — Plantings  have  been  retarded  by 
recent  heavy  rains.  However,  early  plantings  look  good.  Need 
warm  weather  now. 

BENNinrsviLLE,  s.  c..  May  25,  1938 — Crop  good  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  condition  is  about  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  Fields  are  clean  of  grass  and  weeds.  Vines 
average  two  feet  high  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Acreage  in  our 
county  about  three  times  as  much  as  1937.  Lots  of  cotton  acre¬ 
age  diverted  to  tomatoes  this  year.  If  weather  conditions  remain 
as  now  will  be  shipping  green  ones  in  two  weeks. 

DOWNINGS,  VA.,  May  30,  1938 — Early  settings  are  not  up  to 
average  condition.  Insects  have  been  bad.  Late  settings  were 
mostly  put  out  last  week  and  the  season  was  good.  It  is  now 
cool  and  windy;  not  good  for  the  crop.  Expect  our  acreage  will 
be  about  66  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


E:astern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  HiKh  Low  Hish 

ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

2.46 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

2.45 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.75 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.45 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.16 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.20 

2.25 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  GO/^,  2s . 

1.95 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  2s . 

2.15 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.96 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.671^ 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.76 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.621^ 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.35 

3.36 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

2.00 

1.45 

i.75 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

T-ITII 

. 

--TTTT 

. 

_ 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

11  ,1,1 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.80 

.82% 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

. . 

. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. . 

No.  10  . 

_ 

itiittr 

-  i.r 

1 . 1 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.92% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

.96 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.65 

.70 

****** 

No.  2>A  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

jfib 

.65 

No.  2^  . , 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . . . 

2.75 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.36 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

3.60 

4. 25 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.60 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.60 

1.10 

l.SO 

Fancy  No.  2  . . . 

.90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

.05 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  . „.... 

4.75 

5.25 

5.75 

.80 

.90 

.80 

No.  10  . 

. 

Std.  No.  2^ . 

.75 

No.  10  . 

. 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . „.... 

.86 

i.ob 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.82%  1.10 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  . . 

4.25 

6.00 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.76 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.66 

No.  10  . 

3.90 

3.76 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

lisb 

"Ti 

1.10 

**•.**• 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.66 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

******* 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

. 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

1.36 

1.10 

1^ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.06 

1  30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

. ,, 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1  30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.......... 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1  16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.......... 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

....... 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

.85 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.50 

6.75 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.82%  1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.82% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.06 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2a . 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

. . 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.26 

1,26 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1  30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

4.75 

5.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.75 

.8.5 

.90 

.95 

i.ib 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.85 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6a . 

.75 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

4.00 

4.00 

4.,50 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

3.75 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.00 

4.60 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.67% 

.70 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.42V> 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

lOs  . . . 

2.16 

2.75 

3.60 

.67% 

.70 

lOs  . ,... 

2.70  ■ 

3.60 

...... 

a...... 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

_ 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . . . 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

No.  3  . . 

r--T--T 

. 

.... 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.60 

....... 

2.26 

2.60 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

.80  ' 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

No.  3  . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. ^ 

.tTtll. 

....... 

No  10  . 

2.80 

3.00 

2.65 

2.85 

3.15 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.67% 

.72% 

.60 

.65 

.95 

1.07% 

No.  2%  . 

.82% 

.96 

.85 

.90 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  10  . . . 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

3.75 

4.25 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dx.  Limas. 

.80 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.06 

....... 

, - , 

- r.T, 

Triple,  No.  2. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eiaatern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.87% 

2.70 

3.00 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

3.26 

3.60 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

1.26 

1.36 

1.32% 

1.37% 

4.16 

L26 

.67% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.96 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

3.15 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

2.76  2.86 

With  puree 

.40 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.72  V. 

.92% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.10 

1.15 

3.20 

3.25 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

.40 

3.26 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

3.05 

3.25 

2.00 

2.50 

2.76 

2.85 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.50 

.66 

.57% 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.75 

.66 

.67% 

1.05 

.86 

.90 

3.50 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.76  8.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 65  .70 

No.  10  . 2.90  8.26 

No.  2  Std . 62^4  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 


8.00  8.60 


APRICOTS 
No.  iVt,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


1.70  1.85 

1.40  1.65 

1.20  1.45 


GRAPEFRUIT  Florida  Texas 


No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

.95  1.00 

...  2.85  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.44  .45 

.37 

.48 

.65 

.60 

1.90 

.44% 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.12% 

Nft.  1  . 

.54  .55 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

.60  .65 

.6215  .70 

2.00  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.35  1.35 

1.86  1.90 

1.70  . 

. . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

6.25  . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


California 


1.00  1.06 
2.76  3.10 


.62%  .65 

.76  .80 

2.12%  2.82% 


1.80 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.55 

3.85 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

1.36 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

6.80 

6.25 

1..50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No,  10 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.26 

8.00 

2.36 

8.40 

1.20 

1.60 

4.76 

ivTi 

1.66 

6.26 

1.86 

7.00 

. . . 

. — 

1.16  1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.36 

1.36 

6.60  . 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.60 

2.76 

2.36 

2.36 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.60 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

2.66 

Siiib 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.2b 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb .  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 95 

6  oz .  1 .00 

8  oz.  .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 


Selects,  6  oz. 


6.60 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.05 

.95  . 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

2.10 

1.90  . 

1.60  1.76 

2.20 

2.00  _ 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.60  2.60 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  1.66  1.70 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.20  . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  . . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.06  1.10 

Flat,  No.  % .  .86  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  8.60 

No.  %  .  2.26  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .96  1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  .  1.80  2.20 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 
1.2.'.  1.3.'. 

1.30  1.40 

1.40  1..50 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.35 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3. .50 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . 


2.80 


3.70  .  . 

2.70  .  . 

.  .  1.66  1.70 

.  3.26  3.40 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . 

%S  . 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.46 
6.76  6.80 

8.90  4.16 

9.60  10.66 
6.26  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  S  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGHATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


APRONS,  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  PickUng,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin^Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Nev^York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Marfiinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  V/is. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FOLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fedls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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UfSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Pl^n  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Ihe&nont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  tor  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  lifilford.  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn.  , 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marldnq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langseiikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Ma<&nery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Conoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Madilnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Vlner  Co.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


■CAN  STOP 


STEAM  COIL 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PEA  ADJUSTMENTS^ 

AYARS  New  Perfection  ADJ^&TMENT  I 


PEA  &  BEAN 


FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

^  OFTHR 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MIU.I0M  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


